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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


The Nineteenth Century has been consistent in its opposition to 
he Channel Tunnel, and in the February number the editor has 
en an article compiled very largely of all the old arguments 
hat have been used again and again during the last forty years, 
ind he says that the matter is surely concluded unless new 
onditions have arisen which invalidate the old case for the 
fence. Having been invited to reply to that article, I am 
fery pleased to do so. As a lawyer, I always say the strong 
oints of a case can take care of themselves, but it is much more 
lecessary to examine the weak ones before it comes into 
* Let me first show some of the prejudice (possibly unintentional) 
that has crept into the article. These quotations I have put in 
(my) italics. 

The editor talks of half an hour in a dark and stuffy tunnel. 
Why dark and stuffy? The carriages will be well lighted and 
ithe ventilation will be carefully attended to. None of the long 
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tunnels now existing can be called ‘ dark ’ or ‘ stuffy’: at night 
I am often not conscious that I am going through a tunnel. 

He casts a grave doubt that an increase of tourist traffic and 
traffic in perishable goods will increase our wealth. I have not the 
figures by me, but I believe it is estimated that every year 
visitors from North and South America spend 70,000,000/. on 
the Continent. Now it is well known to travellers by the liners 
that Americans and their wives are continually declaring openly 
that they would come to Liverpool and Southampton but for the 
fact that there is the Channel to cross: hence they decide to go 
to the Continent ; hence the increasing tourist trade which goes 
direct to Cherbourg and avoids England altogether. 

He doubts the number of men that could be employed and 
speaks of only two faces of limited capacity for progress. This is 
not the case. I was in charge (as chairman of the Bridges Com- 
mittee of the London County Council) during the greater part of 
the construction of Blackwall Tunnel, and there work was carried 
on simultaneously on six faces, namely, the two approaches and 
by means of two shafts at the edges of the river. 

When the pilot tunnel of 12 feet in diameter has been made 
cuts will be made into the two tunnels to be constituted above, 
and any number of faces can be opened up in the 24 miles of 
actual tunnelling. The grey marl will be ‘ slurryfied ’ (#.¢., con- 
verted into paste) and discharged by pipe lines to the coasts. 

Sir James Knowles, the founder of the Review, stated in 
1882 that as a consequence of the tunnel there would be Panics 
about invasion and inevitable outcries for more and more armaments. 
I deny that there has been any panic about invasion since 1882. 
It is clear and admitted that the tunnel will be of use against 
every possible enemy except France. What object or motive 
could the French have in invading us any more than we have any 
thought of invading France? What use would it be to her if 
she successfully invaded England? Could she hold her down if 
she succeeded, and could she force the British public to work to 
pay any indemnity she could demand? The late war has shown 
how difficult it is to extract indemnities from an exhausted foe. 
What would it be worth if she demanded as one of the terms of 
an indemnity that she stipulated for continued possession of the 
English end of the tunnel? Surely in these days of the League of 
Nations and a desire for peace among all nations these fears of 
1882 are a little out of date and old-fashioned ? 

Are we more timid as a nation than the French, and are we 
not prepared to take any risk that there miay be for the sake of 
the advantages that will accrue to the cause of peace, good-will, 
and understanding between the nations, as well as the material 
advantages that I hope to show here will accrue to both nations? 
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Sir James Knowles spoke of floating railway stations, and 
there are schemes for bridges and ferries. Why have none of 
them been built during the last forty-seven years? The idea of a 
bridge is appalling to anyone who has cruised in the Channel on 
a stormy night in winter. 

The editor states that the engineers in 1882 made a guarded 
report on the certainty of destroying it at all times. May I point 
out that there is no question of destroying the tunnel? The 
engineers now declare that the tunnel can be put out of action 
in several ways. Dips or water locks will be constructed at 
each end of the tunnel, which will fill it to the brim for a 
mile in twenty minutes, each dip being controlled by the 
adjacent country. The tunnel can also be effectually filled with 
poison gas. 

I recently learned, to my surprise, that the military authorities 
prefer, curiously enough, simple mechanical means, such as a 
great steel door or portcullis that can be lowered in a few seconds, 
or masses of shingle being let down on the line from ballast shoots 
constructed above the tunnel. The electricity can also be cut 
off. All these methods, and some others which are naturally 
secret, can be applied simultaneously, and it is absurd to think 
that all would fail. 

The next question is: Who is going to press the button, and 
when is he going to press it? Allow me to assure your readers 
that no such moment will ever arise. It must occur to the 
thoughtful that there are half a dozen obvious ways of stopping 
the traffic in the tunnel without doing ‘an act which would 
amount to a declaration of war’ or offending the susceptibilities 
of a proud neighbour. Our own passengers returning home 
would not be sacrificed in order to close the English end of the 
tunnel in such a dramatic manner. 

Whilst I am on this part of the subject, may I inquire how 
the invading force will be accumulated? If, as it is alleged, 
we shall require 12,000 troops always on guard at Dover or 
Folkestone, it presumes that a force of at least a similar size will 
invade us. How is it to be assembled in a time of profound 
peace between Paris and Calais? With a busy line crowded with 
English passengers, engineers and gu-rds, how will twelve trains 
to hold rooo soldiers each, plus their impedimenta and camp 
followers and stores, be secretly collected and hidden away ready 
to proceed the moment the signal was given that the English end 
is open or free for attack ? How will they detrain on this side? 
Will there be enough sidings for them to be side-tracked as they 
arrive? As the Irishman said when someone described how he 
intended to thrash him, ‘ What should I be doing all this time ? ’ 

Could enemy soldiers im disguise in any useful numbers really 
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pass the ticket collectors and customs-house officials without being 
discovered and the alarm given ? And, mind you, in a matter of 
seconds the tunnel could be closed without active damage to 
trains inside it, although the passengers might, it is true, have 
to get out and walk back under uncomfortable conditions. 

In these days, when more and more timid people go flying, it 
is absurd to think that passengers would refuse to use the 
tunnel because in making it safe for war it did nat remain safe for 
them. 

The editor states that all were agreed in 1882—and I imagine 
all would be agreed to-day—that a permanent first-class fortress 
with a garrison of some thousands of men is necessary at the British 
end of the tunnel. Why? Switzerland is a little country that 
has been coveted by powerful neighbours in the past. She is an 
island in the middle of Europe, not surrounded, it is true, by a 
channel, but by a chain of impregnable mountains which it would 
be more difficult to get over than it was in Napoleon’s time, and 
yet the Swiss, to their very great advantage, have allowed 
tunnels to be bored all round into neighbouring countries without 
first-class fortresses or garrisons of thousands of men ; indeed, I 
believe the precautions are of the simplest. 

Aircraft diminishes the advantages and prospects of a tunnel. 
Why ? When electric light was first made a commercial success 
gas shares went down ; but there was no cause for this alarm— 
to-day gas and electricity flourish side by side. There is ample 
room for both tunnel and aircraft, and each will perform useful 
but different functions. 

The editor states the self-evident fact that cars give off petrol 
fumes and carbon monoxide, and a 20-mile (really 30) drive 
im an unwholesome atmosphere is not attractive. I agree for once. 
A stream of cars under their own petrol would kill all the pas- 
sengers and their drivers very quickly. But let me reassure him 
that there is no intention at present of making a road tunnel for 
motors under the Channel. Special trucks are being designed 
to carry motors ‘ dead.’ 

Finally, he concludes by saying it is necessary to examine 
carefully all the criticisms which have been made against it and 
discover why the conclusions previously come to do not now apply. 
I quite agree, and, whilst I have dealt with all those he mentions, 
I will, for the benefit of numerous debating societies who have 
appealed to me to know the pros and cons, set out all the others 
I have been able to gather together during the few last strenuous 
weeks. 

(1) That the tunnel cannot be ventilated. The tunnel will 
consist of two tunnels 24 feet in diameter with cross tunnels at 
every 200 yards, and frequent connexions with the drainage 
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tunnel of 12 feet in diameter beneath them. Each tunnel will 
have trains going only one way. It is considered that this will 
cause ample natural draught, but if it is not sufficient, ventila- 
tion similar to that in use in mines and on the tubes can be 
installed. 

(2) That there may be faults in the blue gault through which the 
tunnel will run. It seems as if Nature had preconceived the idea 
ofa tunnel, for a definite stratum of this blue gault runs across the 
Straits of Dover at the narrowest point which can contain any 
pumber of tunnels. This occurs here, and nowhere else. A 
continuous stratum of this kind was not formed by a convulsion of 
Nature, and therefore it is highly improbable that it contains a 
single fault. In 1882 the French spent 2,000,000 francs in making 
8000 soundings, all across, to try and find a fault, and failed to do 
so; but supposing there was? In advance of the pilot tunnel a 
little bore x inch in diameter will be made 60 feet in advance of 
the shield. If it came upon water, due notice will be given of 
the fact, and it could either be dealt with by pumping or frozen, 
in the way that similar difficulties have been overcome before in 
subaqueous tunnelling. A subterranean river was discovered 
when boring the Severn Tunnel, and it was successfully dealt 
with. 

(3) That submarines could sit on the bed of the Channel and fire 
depth-charges which would destroy the tunnel. Explosives go up- 
ward, and I have yet to learn of any explosive that can penetrate 
downward through roo feet of clay and chalk even if a submarine 
commander could locate the exact spot, which would be extremely 
difficult. 

(4) That the tunnel will not pay and cannot be made to pay. 
Let me here state that if the Government decides to make the 
tunnel out of the national funds no one could say them nay, and 
if they so decide, my friend Baron d’Erlanger, the chairman of 
the English Channel Tunnel Company, has publicly said on more 
than one occasion that he will place the services of his company 
—their records, researches, plans, and statistics—entirely at the 
disposal of the Government. 

If it decides that it is too great a risk for the taxpayers’ 
money, then I am confident that the money can be found privately. 
France and Italy have already intimated that they would like to 
find all the money. I do not think we could allow this: as the 
island partner, it is only reasonable that we should have the 
financial control at least of our end, and that meanis 51 per cent. 
must be in British hands. Spain, Belgium, and Holland have also 
intimated they would like to take a hand in the finance. 

The cost of the tunnel, according to the last figures and prices, 
has been put at 29,000,000/.—say, 30,000,000/. in round figures. 
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It is impossible to say to what the passenger figures may run; 
but it must be remembered that there are 40,000,000 people 
on’ this side and 250,000,000 people in Europe, a large majority 
of whom have never thought of crossing the Channel. The 
horse omnibuses carried a certain number of people, but no one 
would have believed when they were swept off the road what the 
trains, motor omnibuses, and tubes in London alone would carry, 
At a conservative estimate of 4,000,000 passengers a year the 
gross receipts would be 3,200,000/. from passenger traffic alone, 
which with a moderate estimate for luggage, perishable goods, 
and parcel post would be brought up to 4,000,000/. Allowing 
1,000,000/. as the annual cost of works, the line profit would be 
3,000,0001., which with a capital outlay of 30,000,000/. would be 
ro per cent. I hear the critic exclaim at this point, Whoever 
heard of a railway company that made 75 per cent. profit on its 
gross receipts? Stay, my friend: this is not a railway in the 
ordinary sense of the term; it has no stations, and has a very 
small staff and no rolling stock. It is merely a pipe through 
which the rolling stock of the Southern Railway and the Nord of 
France, together with trains from other countries, will run. 

(5) That all the market gardeners and small farmers in Kent and 
Sussex will be ruined by cheap vegetables and fruit coming over 
from France. I have yet to learn that railway rates can compete 
with shipping, and, as the French Ambassador pointed out on 
a recent occasion, French people are fond of British products. 
There is quite a sale for British cameras and English roses in 
Paris, and there is no reason why the delightful vegetables and 
fruit of England should not find a fresh market on the Continent. 

(6) That it will put out of action our packet service (which, by 
the way, ts largely French) and out of employment 1000 of the finest 
seamen in the world—seamen who rendered enormous and valuable 
service in the Great War. 

I freely admit the last statement in this objection, and I was 
a constant witness of that service during the many times I crossed 
during those four years ; but, in the first place, I deny it will be 
necessary or desirable to abolish the packet service. Plenty of 
people will prefer the sea trip, and much merchandise which 
cannot be conveyed through the tunnel will be carried. In the 
second place, it will take two years to bore the pilot tunnel and 
four and a half years to finish the job: in that time some of the 
men can be pensioned, others absorbed, and others found different 
employment if necessary. 

(7) That it will destroy our coastal trade. I deny this for 
reasons shown above; but even if it were so, and the tunnel were 
found desirable, can the wheels of progress be kept back, however 
much we desire it? Tallow succeeded oil; gas succeeded candles, 
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and electricity succeeded gas ; machinery killed the hand loom ; 


-and nothing I can say will alter facts. 


To go back to the subject of unemployment. The late Lord 
Cowdray once told me that I could take it from him that a 
30,000,000/. contract meant 6,000,000 weeks’ wages at 5/. a week. 
I am certain that is what he said. You will say, ‘ How can that 
be?’ I frankly confess I do not know: it seems to leave no 
margin for expenses, cost of machinery, or profit; but I think 
he meant that, directly and indirectly, that amount would be 
spent on wages, and I believe it to be true when you consider the 
amount of material that will be required and the infinite number 
of trades that will be employed. 

At the close of this already too long article, may I indulge in 
a favourite day-dream ? After the Napoleonic wars this country 
was in as bad or worse condition than it is to-day. We had a 
debt of 800,000,000/., equivalent to 8,000,000,000/. to-day. We 
had unemployment, strikes, bad trade, bad harvests, starvation 
and riots. We were saved, in my opinion, by what my old friend 
the late Charles Reade called ‘ as promising a wedding as civilisa- 
tion ever saw.’ Some genius invented an iron tramway by which 
a horse could draw 42 instead of 17 cwts. This was married to 
the steam engine, and quick methods of communication saved 
England, and I believe tunnels may save Europe to-day. When 
the Stockton and Darlington line was opened, whoever believed that 
England would become a network of railways? Men and capital 
which is lying idle in the banks both cry out for employment. 

If the tunnel proves a success, as I am sure it will, it will at 
once become necessary to build tunnels at Gravesend, under the 
Humber and the Firth of Forth. On the other side we shall want 
a tunnel to Ulster and another under the Severn lower down. 
We might also build with advantage two tunnels, one to the Isle 
of Man and another to the Isle of Wight. What better employ- 
ment for miners? Enlarging this idea, we shall want a tunnel 
from Gibraltar so that people can run from London to the Cape 
in ten days. Ah! says the critic. What about the Spanish 
gauge? I believe the Spanish would alter their main line 
through Spain without hesitation if they could see a rich vein of 
traffic running through their beautiful country. Then, again, 
what about a tunnel through the Bosphorus and under the Suez 
Canal? Why not get in at Aberdeen and travel without changing 
to Vladivostock ? 

From the forties to the sixties of the last century the British 
built most of the railway lines on the Continent. Why cannot we 
lead the way now as we did then? I firmly believe this tunnel 
will be a turning point in our financial history, and indeed the 
history of the world. 
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Risks! Of course there are risks. Every company, every 
business man, every man, woman and child, takes risks every 
day. The world would be stagnant if risks were not taken: 
business risks are considered and weighed in the balance against 
the advantages and taken or left as the case may be, and I assert 
unhesitatingly that the risk in this matter is infinitesimal in 
comparison with the advantages that will accrue to us and the 
whole world. 

WILLIAM BULL. 
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AFGHANISTAN AND THE SOVIET 


WHATEVER the end of the trouble in Afghanistan, whether the 
old or some new Ameer wins the day, there is not the least doubt 
that the fires of discontent will burn the brighter for some time 
tocome. He would be an astute watchman who could say ‘ What 
of the night ’—or ‘ What of the day,’ for that matter—in Amanul- 
lah’s kingdom. But at any rate he would bear in mind, in answer- 
ing, that it is only within the last 100 years that Afghanistan 
has been a kingdom at all! Previously the country consisted of 
four well-defined and quite distinct provinces—Kabul, Herat, 
Kandahar, and Afghan Turkestan—all with their separate rulers, 
all coveting supremacy of the entire country. Kabul eventually 
won the day, though always disunion has resulted whenever a 
weak and vacillating Ameer has held the reins of government. 

History is never really repeated, for the reason that circum- 
stances are never the same. Any analogy drawn, therefore, from 
previous revolutionary happenings in Afghanistan is likely to 
be wide of the mark. One thing, however, is certain : whoever 
grasps the sword firmest will command the greatest following, 
for there is no country in the world where a strong man is more 
respected. 

Even before the present upheaval the ruler of Afghanistan— 
and many before him—found it advisable, as regards many of the 
hill tribes, not to demand too drastic an obedience to royal 
decrees. It was better policy to wink the other eye, and wise 
Ameers always did so. But always Kabul could be relied upon. 
An Ameer, by force or fraud, was at least master in his own house 
—thanks to the good-will of the garrison—and could therefore 
enforce obedience to his will. And so things might have con- 
tinued for some time to come but for Amanullah’s precipitancy. 
It is the old story again of young men in a hurry, and if there is 
one thing the Afghan dislikes it is haste and change. It will be 
interesting to see how things fare at Kandahar. Further removed 
than Kabul from Western influence, and less accessible, if 
Amanullah reverts to type in dealing with the inhabitants there 
and in the southern districts he may quite possibly regain his 
throne. 

297 
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In any case, civil war appears inevitable in the Spring, an 
event that will encourage every independent tribe throughout 
the country to revive an old feud or pay off an old score. Out of 
this chaos the ruler of Afghanistan, whoever he is, will have to 
evolve order, or his throne will not be worth a day’s purchase, 

The fire of unrest, discontent, insurrection, has now been 
lighted, and Soviet agents, who are everywhere, will fan the flame. 
For several years these social pests have been busy, as the Indian 
Government very well knows, and by a process silent but per- 
sistent have wormed their way from Moscow through Central 
Asia into Afghanistan, always with India as the main objective. 
This is worth recalling in present circumstances, for it emphasises 
the fact that Russia, under Czar or Soviet, still pursues the same 
policy, nurtures the same ideal, and will employ all and every 
means to destroy British rule and prestige wherever met with in 
the East. 


There is nothing new in this policy ; it is centuries old, bred in 
the first place by Russia’s very natural desire for an ice-free 
littoral. Shut up in the Baltic, headed off in the Mediterranean, 
orestalled in the Persian Gulf, towards the Indian Ocean the line 
of approach was at least possible, and the way led— indeed the 
only way—through Central Asia and Afghanistan. Incidentally, 
of course, this meant the conquest of India. Small wonder if 
we have always found ourselves at loggerheads with Russia in 
Eastern lands. 

Still, in 1907 an agreement that hoodwinked neither Govern- 
ment was arrived at, and both set to work to lull the other into a 
false confidence. And so things continued until after the Great 
War, when the Soviet rulers, who had replaced the Czar’s Govern- 
ment, tore up every treaty in connexion with Central Asia, and 
openly declared that, as British interests there were inimical to 
their own, no stone should be left unturned to uproot our influence 
and damage our prestige. 

And that is the position to-day ; the Moscow Government is 
certainly acting up to its pretension with a vengeance. But the 
methods now employed are very different from the old Czarist 
ways and means. At the outset, the Soviet authorities realised 
that the first step towards undermining our position was to 
ingratiate themselves with the various tribes and petty rulers 
throughout Turkestan. 

To this end every local grievance was exploited and laid at our 
door, every concession made to native prejudices, whilst at the 
same time a flood of anti-British propaganda was let loose which 
swept everything before it. Bolshevism, with Moscow at its 
back, was proclaimed the one and only panacea for the curse of 
British influence, and the discontent and misery that had resulted. 
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In short, Russia posed as the deliverer of all Oriental peoples, 
and in particular those of Turkestan. 

Here was a policy that must surely appeal to every element of 
disorder in Central Asia. And, if successful, British interests and 
prestige would disappear, and the way be cleared of the greatest 
obstacle to Russia’s advancement and ambitions. But in this 
connexion the Soviet reckoned without its host, for instead of 
moulding and uniting the many Asiatic elements to her political 
model the Moscow leaders very soon realised that they were 
creating a Frankenstein. Accordingly there was a complete 
volteface! Disintegration, not federation, was the order of the 
day—the old Turkish policy, in fact, of Divide et impera. In 
other words, the puppet rulers of the various Central Asian 
khanites were left to themselves, the Soviet merely stoking up 
the fire of their discontent. In due course there was a blaze. 

Much to Russia’s satisfaction, Uzbeks, Tartars, Tajiks, Sarts, 
Turcomans, in short, every tribe and nationality from the Caspian 
to the borders of China, were soon at one another’s throats like 
mad dogs, with the Soviet always at hand—the benevolent and 
disinterested peace-maker! So far everything has worked out 
‘according to plan ’—that is to say, from the purely Soviet 
point of view. Thus Turkestan is to-day split up into several 
small republics, all at daggers drawn, and with differences that 
Moscow studiously keeps alive, awaiting the day when she can 
swoop down and reconquer the whole country. 

How long this policy of head-knocking will last remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile, Russia’s position in Central Asia is sufficiently 
secure to admit of similar action, always anti-British being 
carried out in Afghanistan. Accordingly the fire of discontent 
is trailed further afield, though for obvious reasons Moscow keeps 
in the background : the Third International does all the dirty 
work. Peaceful trade is the ostensible weapon of the former; a 
political sword—Bolshevism—that of the latter. 

Now, with regard to the first there are two main routes from 
Central Asia into Afghanistan, one down the Murghab Valley 
to Herat, the other from Bokhara to Termez—and on to Kabul. 
Along both the Soviet is extending its commercial activities with 
feverish energy. The reason for this is glaringly plain. If only 
something tangible is forthcoming as the result of an anti-British 
policy, Soviet influence will take root the quicker. To this end 
facilities of travel, bounties, reduced customs, improved roads, 
telegraphs, telephones—in short, everything to help the native 
and promote Russian commerce—is being undertaken by way 
of popularising the trade route between Merv and Herat, 
the inhabitants of which towns and the surrounding districts 
have relied on India hitherto for the bulk of their supplies. And 
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precisely the same policy is being carried out as regards the 
Bokhara-Termez route, with this added advantage, that a railway 
has lately been completed linking up these two places. This 
means, in effect, that in future Northern Afghanistan, with Kabul 
as a centre, will be able to trade more advantageously with 
Central Europe than with India. For the moment that is the 
Soviet dream ; there are others to follow. 

But granted that it fails to materialise, the commercial effort 
is well worth the political advantage ; here is the political sword, 
for wherever the Soviet trades the Bolshevist agent spreads his 
propaganda—always anti-British. 

For instance, at Herat and in the surrounding district the 
Bolshevist agitator is hard at work, and has been for several years, 
undermining the authority of the Ameer. Enlarging on the 
advantages of self-government, he points to the happy condition 
of those enjoying it in Turkestan, and urges the Heratis to throw 
off their present allegiance and claim the independence that was 
once their own. If only this could be brought about Moscow would, 
of course, rule the roost and be at the gates of India. The same 
policy is applied at Termez, the back entrance, so to speak, of the 
province of Kabul. And always the Bolshevist agent promises the 
support of armed Russia if a native rising is decided upon. 

Now the loss of our Indian trade with Afghanistan would be 
serious indeed ; but the loss of our influence and prestige with 
the Ameer’s subjects would, in the long run, be far more disas- 
trous. If Afghanistan should go the way of Central Asia an 
enormous impetus would be given to Indian unrest, where Bolshe- 
vist seed, by the very fact of its growth across the frontier, would 
fall on good ground. 

The great question, therefore, is how to counteract success- 
fully this Soviet menace. The task is indeed difficult, but by 
no means impossible. In the first place, any hope that Bolshe- 
vist agitation in Afghanistan can be successfully opposed by 
counter-propaganda is useless and out of the question. The only 
really sound and effective antidote is to convince the native that 
his trade interests are in our hands, and, further, give him proof 
of the fact. 

Now, to this end the first and most vital necessity is improved 
Indo-Afghan communications, by which I mean the improvement 
of existing roads, the construction of new ones, motor routes and 
motor traffic, and, if only it were possible, the extension of the 
existing railway lines towards Kandahar and Kabul, which at 
present stop short at the Indian frontier. Two obstacles, how- 
ever, present themselves to any such policy : the first, opposition 
from the Afghans—on political grounds ; the second, opposition 
from India—on financial grounds. 
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With regard to Afghan objections, however much the Soviet 
menace may be realised and disliked, it will, on the other 
hand, be necessary to convince the Ameer’s subjects that im- 
proved communications from the Indian frontier will in no wise 
constitute a British menace. The task will not be easy. In this 
respect one is reminded that when some years ago the Indian 
Government approached the Ameer as regards railway construc- 
tion in Afghanistan, the question was discussed at a special 
Durbar representative of all classes, and the suggestion, though 
welcomed on commercial grounds, was finally dismissed on the 
score that military conquest was our ultimate goal. The Indian 
Government, therefore, to prove its good faith, dropped the 
subject. 

Apart, however, from railway construction, which, anyhow 
for the present, seems out of the question, if a policy of improved 
toad communications was decided upon it is quite certain that 
the Soviet would redouble its efforts on the same lines and spend 
recklessly. What matters the cost if only Afghanistan can be 
brought to the Soviet heel ! 

That the Indian Government is alive to this Bolshevist menace 
goes without saying. In view, however, of still more intensive 
propaganda, is it prepared to redouble the offensive ?—as also 
to shoulder the large additional expense which this will entail ? 
If so, there is little doubt that Soviet intrigue and Bolshevist 
propaganda can be defeated if for no other reason than that 
mistrust of Russia, to use no stronger a term, is hereditary with 
the Afghan. In this respect, therefore, we have a decided * pull,’ 
for, although the Afghan has always been suspicious of our inten- 
tions, commercial and political, his mistrust of Russia is far more 
deeply rooted. At the back of his mind he has, despite all Bol- 
shevist statements to the contrary, a vague idea that of the two— 
Russia and ourselves—British professions of good-will are 
possibly the more disinterested. The question is—and a solution 
is now more than ever vital—how to convince him that we have 
no intention of extending our frontier and that his prosperity 
and contentment is our one and only aim ? 

Now with all Easterns—and the Afghan is very true to type— 
nothing is more convincing than deeds; mere expressions of 
friendship, good-will, disinterestedness, however true and plau- 
sible, are as nothing compared with concrete evidence. It is the 
taste of the fruit, not the sight, that alone convinces the Afghan 
of its existence. The Soviet has no doubt whatsoever of this, 
and plays its cards accordingly. Why should we not act similarly ? 
The fact that England has no ulterior motive would strengthen 
our hand enormously. 

In these circumstances, what better antidote to Bolshevist 
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propaganda than intensive commercial penetration—in other 
words, increased trading facilities for Afghan and Indian alike? 
And if this is a possible corrective—and I know of no other— 
improved communications are essential. That the Indian 
Government is and always has been alive to such a policy is fully 
shown by the extension of the Nushki line to Seistan, as also the 
railway up the Khyber, not to mention other rail advances towards 
the Afghan frontier. It is true that these lines are strategic, but 
the commercial advantages were never lost sight of. 

But be that as it may, no railway has, so far, penetrated the 
Ameer’s kingdom, and is not likely to for some time to come, 
In the circumstances, therefore, the obvious course to adopt is 
to improve and extend the existing trade routes, from the Indian 
frontier, at such places as the railways stop short. And if this 
policy was carried out, if good roads were made and properly 
kept up, Kandahar and Kabul would both be within motoring 
distance of our frontier railheads, thus opening up an enormous 
additional trade area. Motor transport, not rail transport, 
therefore, is the first and the immediate need in the struggle with 
Bolshevism. 

It may seem odd, but the Afghan has not the same rooted 
objection to roads as he has to rails, or to motors as he has to 
engines. By improved and more rapid communications, there- 
fore, he would benefit enormously, and he is beginning to see it, 
We may fail to convince him of the advantages of motor trans 
port, but it is quite certain that the Bolshevik will succeed. 

Again, by way of showing our good-will and increasing trade 
with Afghanistan a revision of the Indian customs and export 
duties should be considered. That any lowering of the present 
rates would hit the Indian Treasury goes without saying. The 
Soviet, however, is forging ahead; it scatters subsidies broad- 
cast, and has done so for years past. Indeed, at the rate things are 
moving, Russia bids fair to monopolise the trade of Afghanistan 
altogether. 

But there is yet a further step that might be taken by way of 
convincing the Afghan of our good-will and friendship, and that 
in the region of Seistan, on the Persian frontier. Here without a 
doubt is an enormous and practically virgin field for commercial 
activity. And, what is more, it is comparatively easy to ‘ tap, 
for the Nushki line, extended during the late war, runs to within 
30 miles of what might well be made one of the richest agricul- 
tural districts in the world. Watered by the Helmund, that 
winds its way from Kabul to Nasirabad, the vast plains, if pro- 
perly cultivated, would produce food sufficient, not only for the 
whole of Afghanistan, but for Persia into the bargain. It is merely 
a question of irrigation, for, like the Nile,the Helmund overflows 
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its banks at certain places, with the result that, as in Egypt, the 
land, where watered, produces the most abundant harvest. Here 
again, of course, the Ameer may raise objections. But argument 
and reason might well win the day, for any such irrigation scheme 
would enrich Afghanistan a thousandfold. Far more likely is it 
that the expense of any such venture would scare the Indian 
Government. Should this be the case, surely encouragement 
and some measure of financial guarantee might be given to 
private enterprise? As things are at present, except for a few 
scattered villages, the Helmund basin is a desert waste. Only in 
Seistan itself is any attempt made at irrigation ; the methods are 
primitive, but the results indicate that wherever the Helmund 
flows there is a hidden granary. 

Meanwhile, as there is no immediate hope of an extension of 
the Nushki line, an improved road for motor traffic between Dus 
Dab and Seistan would be of the greatest benefit to Afghan and 
Indian alike. At present there is a fairly good route from railhead 
to Nasirabad—the heart of the Seistan area, but north-east of 
this, to Farah and Herat, no motor could travel. There are many 
side-tracks, it is true ; all, however, are equally useless, except for 
anima] transport. 

That these trade alleyways, so to speak, should be at once 
converted into broad roads is not suggested. But at least a 
beginning might be made with the existing main route to Herat, 
as evidence of our practical good-will, always bearing in mind, 
and this quite apart from the trade point of view, that such 
action countermines Bolshevist activities, here as in other 
directions. 

As things are to-day trade between India and the interior of 
Afghanistan is entirely carried on by means of pack animals. 
The journeys are lengthy, difficult, and not always safe. But the 
Soviet Government, from its Central Asian base, realises that, 
given better roads, the motor will replace the camel, much to 
the advantage of commerce. Accordingly improved communica- 
tions with Afghanistan are the order of the day. 

Here is an extraordinarily astute move on the part of Moscow, 
for not only will Russia score commercially, but from the political 
point of view she hopes by her efforts to demonstrate the advan- 
tages of Soviet as compared with British friendship and good- 
will towards the Ameer’s subjects. 

But underlying all this is the fanatical and all-absorbing 
hatred of England. If only Bolshevism ‘ catches on’ in Afghani- 
stan, if only the Ameer could be sent the way of the late Czar, 
Soviet influence would reign supreme, and at long last Russia 
would be at the gate of India. It is no longer a question of con- 
quest by arms, even if that was ever a possibility. Russia’s 
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policy to-day is to befriend the Afghan, then to fan the embers of 
discontent to a revolution, always with the one hope that it will 
spread across the Indian frontier to the destruction of our 
Empire. 

In thus stating the Soviet policy and the Bolshevist menace 
I am not suggesting that the Indian Government is not fully 
alive to the situation, or that every effort is not being made to 
meet the danger. What Simla does not know is not worth dis- 
cussing. But ‘ the key of India’ is not there. The real danger is 
that so few people here at home realise how far, or how insidiously, 
is spread the Bolshevist net in the direction of India. That a 
policy of intensive commercial penetration is the one and only 
antidote I firmly believe ; that it is an expensive remedy I admit. 
But great possessions carry with them great responsibilities ; 
and no financial effort is too great if only the cursed tide of 
Bolshevism can be stemmed. Already it has reached the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan, and everything is being done by the 
Soviet to extend its course. Ignorant and shut off from the rest 
of the world, the Afghan, none too contented with the system of 
government under which he lives, can hardly be blamed if he 
listens to those who promise him an earthly paradise, where taxes 
are unknown, together with the same freedom and independence 
as that enjoyed by his forebears. Add to this the tangible 
evidence of the Soviet’s seeming interest and good-will, is it sur- 
prising that he compares the advantages of Russian and British 
friendship ? 

The problem, therefore, now is how to open his eyes to the 
fact that Soviet policy is the absorption of Afghanistan, as a 
stepping-stone to the eventual conquest of India. As already 
stated, I do not believe that counter-propaganda—a Jehad of 
words, so to speak—can be anything more than a palliative to 
the Bolshevist menace. Deeds, not words, will be effective. To 
this end commercial development and penetration can alone save 
the situation. It may be said that in present circumstances the 
expense of such a policy is too great for India to bear. It is well 
to remember, however, that, heavy as will be the initial outlay, 
the development of Afghanistan is an investment that will ulti- 
mately yield a big return, political as also financial. 

Again, it may be argued that any such policy will raise Afghan 
suspicions as to our friendly intentions. The resulting com- 
mercial advantages, however, to the Afghans themselves will, I 
maintain, more than counterbalance any such idea. And in any 
case the Soviet, in carrying out the very same policy, is certainly 
gaining ground. The fact is, national antipathies and suspicions 
are apt to fade very quickly in the light of commercial advantages 
and profits. 
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For 100 years and more previous to the Great War our policy 
in India has been based on the supposition that sooner or later a 
Russian army bent on conquest would cross the Indus. There 
was a time, no doubt, when the weakness of our defences encour- 
aged such an attempt. Time, however, has completely changed 
allthis. Added to natural barriers, in the shape of vast mountain 
ranges, numerous rivers, difficult passes and few, every possible 
approach has been strengthened and fortified to such an extent 
that to-day India is about as nearly impregnable as it is possible 
to conceive. With every external condition favourable to an 
enemy force—and it would have to be considerably larger than 
anything Russia has hitherto conceived—success might possibly 
result. But the day is far distant when any such invasion will 
be attempted, and the Soviet is aware of the fact, if indeed the 
idea has not vanished altogether. 

Accordingly another plan of campaign is afoot—an attack far 
more insidious, far more dangerous, inasmuch as it finds us to a 
great extent without any adequate weapon of defence. Bolshe- 
vism in its most illusive, cunning and desperate form is now the 
enemy that threatens India, against which natural barriers and 
military defences are as a pack of cards—an enemy that works 
underground and whose weapons are discontent, sedition, and 
revolution. The ordinary strategic warfare has thus been dis- 
carded for an entirely new method of attack. To-day the armies 
of Russia march unseen ; there are no trenches, no sound of guns, 
or hospital bases. Propaganda of the most violent and destruc- 
tive nature is the only artillery employed. 

Not for the first time has the invasion of India been attempted ; 
never before, however, has the enemy been more persistent, 
subtle or unscrupulous. That we can counter-attack and win the 
day is certain ; it is only a question of selecting the right weapons 
and using them. 

T. ComyN-PLATT. 
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a 
ENGLAND AND EGYPT 


THE fact that within less than twelve months no less than three 
volumes have been published in London ? dealing, from various 
angles, with the history of British relations with Egypt seems 
to indicate that the public is still unwearied in its search for 
light upon this intricate topic. For intricate it is, and full 
of pitfalls for the unwary. To understand the present it is 
essential to know a good deal about the past ; and on this head 
even those who aspire to authorship are not always perfectly 
equipped. 

It is not, however, my purpose to offer a comprehensive 
criticism of all or of any one of the writers referred to: it is 
to endeavour to put in its true light a transaction of capital 
importance, the justification and explanation of which are, it is 
apprehended, insufficiently expounded, even in the best informed 
and most authoritative of the books before us—Colonel Elgood’s 
Transit of Egypt. The transaction in question is the unilateral 
declaration of February 1922, by which Mr. Lloyd George's 
Administration abrogated the British Protectorate over Egypt, 
and, subject to certain reservations, recognised that country 
to be independent. It was a striking, not to say a sensational, 
act ; and the question whether it was inspired by wisdom or by 
weakness still divides opinion. It is the thesis of this article that 
it was inspired by wisdom. 

What may be called the ‘ right-wing ’ picture of the history of 
Egypt in the forty years preceding 1922 is something to the 
following effect. 

In 1882 Egypt was in a state of bankruptcy and chaos. 
The dynasty founded by Mehemet Ali Pasha, which had rendered 
indisputable services to the country, had apparently exhausted 
its aptitude for government, while 2000 years of subjection to 
foreign rulers had reduced Egyptians to the lowest degree of 
moral and mental inertia. Redemption could only be looked for 
in the intervention of a civilised foreign Power, experienced in 
the task of political and financial salvage. The work was under- 


1 Great Britain in Egypt, Major E. W. Polson-Newman; The Egyptian 
Enigma, J. E. Marshall; The Transit of Egypt, Lieut.-Colonel P. G. Elgood. 
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taken by England; and for a period of forty years, under the 
guidance of a succession of remarkable administrators, Egypt 
enjoyed the advantages of firm, far-sighted, and enlightened 
government. Under this beneficent régime the country was 
transformed beyond recognition: from a poverty-stricken and 
bankrupt State she became, both economically and financially, 
one of the most prosperous countries in the world ; corruption 
was suppressed, a pure administration of justice was established, 
epidemics became a memory, water was abundant and equitably 
distributed, education was extended in ever-widening circles, 
the Soudan was reconquered, the control of the Nile was secured 
to Egypt’s trustee, and an end was put, at considerable diplomatic 
expense, to the sinister intrigues of foreign pretenders to influence 
in the Nile Valley. It is true that England’s government was 
cloaked under the forms of advice; but this pretence deceived 
no one, and did not prevent the British representative and his 
staff from exercising an effective control over the administration 
commensurate with their responsibilities. With the outbreak of 
the Great War the pretence, which had with every year worn 
thinner, was finally abandoned, and the proclamation of a British 
Protectorate put an end to shams, and gave Egypt in name the 
status she had long enjoyed in fact of a province of the British 
Empire. 

Up to this point, or rather up till the end of the war, all had 
gone well. It is true that there had been some signs, from time 
to time, of Nationalist unrest ; but this had been due to agitators, 
to an irresponsible vernacular Press, to the lust for office of an 
unduly numerous clerkly class, perhaps to ‘foreign covert 
influences. The great mass of the Egyptian people had remained 
uncontaminated. The old folks remembered the bad times of 
their youth, the days of the corbash and of corruption ; old and 
young alike, preoccupied with their growing prosperity, rejoiced 
in their security, in the ever-diminishing burden of taxation, and 
in the ever-rising standard of material well-being. An essentially 
unpolitical people, whom ages of foreign domination had taught 
to regard government, whether good, bad, or indifferent, as 
indistinguishable from fate, the Egyptians as a nation continued, 
as in the past, to find in the practice of their religion a sufficient 
expression for any needs of the mind going beyond the satis- 
faction of material wants. A generation of British rule, and of 
ever-increasing penetration by Europe, had had no great effect 
in modifying or widening the Egyptian outlook. Egyptians 
remained, what we had found them, admirable subjects for the 
practice of enlightened administration, unperverted by the spirit 
of the age. Some day in the future, perhaps, they might be so 
greatly transformed as to be fitted for self-government, but such 

x2 
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a development was remote and improbable. Happily so, perhaps 
—since not only was the prosperity of Egypt under our skilled 
and sympathetic rule a legitimate source of national pride, but 
we had come to take a view of our interests in that country of a 
much more possessive character than that entertained by our 
statesmen before the chapter of accidents had led to the occupation 
of the country. 

Then, unhappily, during the war, there was mismanagement. 
It was no doubt very pardonable that we should in everything 
have put the need for victory first, leaving the cost to be reckoned 
afterwards; that we should have allowed many of our best 
civilians to join the army, and should have failed to ensure that 
the insistent demands of the army in the East should not bear 
too heavily upon the Egyptian peasant, and should not offer 
too great opportunities for corruption and oppression by minor 
native agents. But, however pardonably, faults were com- 
mitted, and they bore fruit, four months after the Armistice, in 
very serious disorders throughout Egypt. The presence in the 
country of a large British army enabled order to be restored 
promptly, and with little bloodshed. The criticism is sometimes 
heard, even to-day, that, under the inspiration of a vain policy 
of conciliation, the measures of retribution which followed 
the restoration of the authority of government were unduly 
attenuated and too speedily remitted. Lord Allenby is sometimes 
put in the same pillory with ‘Clemency’ Canning. However that 
may be, the rising had been sufficiently unexpected and startling 
to convince the home Government of the peremptory need for 
an authoritative investigation of ‘the Egyptian problem’; and 
the task was entrusted to a strong Commission, presided over by 
a Conservative statesman of the highest rank, of unrivalled 
experience, and with an unimpeachable reputation as an 
Imperialist. After a prolonged visit to Egypt, and repeated 
interviews in London with the principal Nationalist leader, 
Lord Milner, in a letter to Zaghlul Pasha which speedily became 
public property, recorded the unexpected conclusions to which 
he had been led. The Protectorate was to be abolished, Egypt’s 
claim to independence was to be recognised, her foreign civil 
servants were to be paid off, and she was to have control of her 
own foreign affairs. On the other hand, Egypt was to enter 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with Great Britain, and 
it was to be a condition precedent of the whole arrangement 
coming into force that Great Britain should have obtained from 
the United States, and from the European Powers, great and small, 
which enjoy extra-territorial privileges in Egypt, the assignment 
to herself, as trustee for all, of their judicial immunities and 
legislative veto. 
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These conditions were, both in substance and in the contempla- 
tion of Lord Milner and his colleagues, of capital importance. 
The alliance would have given a contractual basis to the claim, 
to which we attach so great importance, to prevent Egypt 
from falling into the clutches of a foreign Power; while the 
unified control of capitulary privileges would have constituted, 
in the hands of the British Government, a novel and most 
powerful security for the preservation of British influence. 
In point of fact it is the gravamen of the criticism implicit 
in the type of view of the Egyptian question which we are now 
considering that Lord Milner’s reservations were, in the sequel, 
not adhered to, and that the jam was conceded without the 
powder. 

A bare eighteen months of troubled and hesitating politics 
intervened between the day in August 1920 when, by the un- 
authorised publication of his letter to Zaghlul Pasha, Lord 
Milner’s proposals became known to the public, and the last day 
of February 1922, when Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, on the 
advice of Lord Allenby, unhappily and unwisely (so it is con- 
tended) surrendered to Egyptian agitation, and, by abolishing 
the Protectorate without insisting on Lord Milner’s conditions, 
not only imperilled British interests, but put in jeopardy the 
fruits of Lord Cromer’s labours. 

Such, in outline—and I hope not unfairly stated—is what 
may be called the ‘ right-wing’ view of British relations with 
Egypt from 1882 to 1922, a view widely held and frequently 
propounded, both publicly and privately. Let us now examine 
how far it is justified by the facts. 

With the earlier part of the story no fair-minded and 
sufficiently informed person will quarrel. There can be no 
dispute that in 1882 Egypt had fallen into a state such that 
it is difficult to conceive how she could have been rescued from 
it without the help of an external and civilised authority ; and 
without undue national presumption we may fairly claim that 
she could not have come under the care of wiser physicians than 
Lord Cromer and his coadjutors and successors. That by forty 
years of good government Napoleon’s prophecy with regard to 
Egypt’s potentialities had been realised is a matter of universal 
knowledge, on which Englishmen do not need to insist. Where 
there is room for difference of opinion is as to the nature and 
degree of the transformation which had taken place, and as to 
its effect upon the political relations between the two countries. 
It is here that the ‘ right-wing ’ view lays itself open to demurrer. 
Owing to imperfect familiarity with facts of decisive significance, 
the partisans of that view are not infrequently led to form a 
picture of the recent political history of Egypt, and of her relations 
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with this country, which is wrong, and is the source of mistaken 
and unjust judgments. 

Let us first consider the situation in Egypt on the eve of the 
outbreak of the war. 

On the abstract question how far it is possible for a national 
character to be substantially modified, by favouring circum- 
stance, in a comparatively brief period of time it is not necessary 
to be dogmatic. But it is impossible for anyone who has known 
Egypt and the Egyptians since before the days of the British 
occupation, however free he seek to keep himself from facile 
optimism, to conceal from himself the fact that by the year 1914 
the apparent character and capacities of the Egyptian people 
had undergone a definite evolution, and that the changes which 
had made themselves apparent’ were, if not wholly, yet largely 
for the better, and constituted real progress, moral as well as 
material. Many factors had been at work. Wealth had pro- 
duced a middle class, and the elements of a native-born aris- 
tocracy. The old Turkish ruling class had become Egyptianised 
——a fact of capital political importance; it had learned to 
talk Arabic, was intermarrying with new Egyptian broad acres, 
and was learning—indeed, had already learned—not only to 
share but to lead Egyptian patriotism. Prosperity and order 
had taught the fellah that he had rights; wealth, education; 
foreign travel, intermarriage with Europeans—often with 
women of position and education—the experience of office, a 
diffused atmosphere of liberty and public life, had taught the 
upper classes to hold their heads high, and to look their neigh- 
bours and their rulers in the face. Profound changes were in 
progress in the world of the harems, and in the relations between 
men and women—women of the well-to-do classes were not 
uncommonly to be found who were widely read, and who were 
accustomed, when travelling abroad, to live like Europeans. 

The influence of Europe in Egypt had been flowing through 
numerous and ever-widening channels, of which only a part 
had their origin in England. The importation in 1875 of the 
French codes and administrative system had had a profound 
influence on the life of the country. A majority of the ruling 
class had been educated in French law, often in French 
universities ; and the French language, not infrequently used 
by Egyptians in their own homes, was the usual vehicle of com- 
munication with Europeans, from British High Commissioners 
and Advisers downwards. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that after a generation of British government it was in the law, 
manners, and institutions of France that Egyptians of the 
educated class saw their undisputed model. While the influence 
of England had been that of men—an influence it would be 
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very misleading to depreciate—the influence of France had been 
that of a civilisation. It had not tended to the incorporation 
of Egypt in the British Empire. 

The population of Egypt is homogeneous ; it has a tradition 
of social equality ; no caste system divides neighbours by impass- 
able barriers; the} religious division between Musulmans and 
Copts, in view of the fact that the latter constitute less than a 
tenth of the population, is of secondary importance. There 
are probably few villages none of whose inhabitants have sons 
or other near relatives in Government schools or in Government 
service. If readers are few, listeners are many; and the ideas, 
suspicions, and enthusiasms current in the big towns spread 
easily and rapidly through all classes and throughout the country. 
The whole of Egypt forms a sounding-board for the excitements 
of the capital. 

Into the rapidly changing world thus briefly sketched there 
entered, about the beginning of the century, a new and potent 
factor—politics. Sooner or later it was inevitable that contact 
with Eng ‘and and with France should set up the electric current 
of the ideas which, in this age, we in the West most effectively 
entertain—that man is above all things a political animal, and 
that self-respect requires self-government. Indeed, speaking 
generally, it is impossible to understand what is happening in 
the East to-day unless one appreciates that the body of ideas 
born of the English, the American, and the French revolutions 
are being propagated through the world with a momentum and 
an amplitude for which a parallel can be found only in the spread 
of a missionary religion. It is not that everyone is a believer. 
It is that the believers have it all their own way: disbelievers, 
finding themselves isolated, leaderless, tongue-tied, without 
battle cries, without a creed, hopeless of applause, fated to 
opprobrium, generally prefer to lie low. 

No field was more favourable than Egypt for the spread of 
the European gospel. In that country it had to contend with 
no conflicting faith. The sentiment of loyalty, whether based 
on religion, on ancient tradition, or on a recognition of the claims 
of a majestic and beneficent conqueror, is a great political force. 
To that sentiment England had carefully abstained from ever 
making the slightest appeal. Every form and formula of the 
system established by Lord Cromer was designed and directed 
to assuring the Egyptians that their loyalty was due to their 
own sovereign and his Government alone. That any sentimental 
attachment was due to the Union Jack or to the British Empire, 
that England invited or expected anything more than such a 
measure of rational appreciation and collaboration as is due to a 
competent professional adviser, were ideas which had no currency 
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or encouragement in Egypt between 1882 and 1914. Egyptian 
‘nationalism, on the contrary, Lord Cromer regarded as a natural 
and healthy movement, and one of his most significant public 
acts was that by which in 1907, the year of his retirement, he 
procured the appointment to ministerial office of the rising 
Nationalist leader, Saad Pasha Zaghlul, of whose capacities he 
had a high opinion. This appointment was important not only 
as marking the advent to maturity of the new non-Turkish 
middle class, but as constituting a long step forward in the 
evolution of the Council of Ministers into a politically powerful 
Council of State. Zaghlul’s appointment may also be regarded 
as the first of three conspicuous landmarks which, in the years 
immediately preceding the war, had marked the rapid progress 
of the movement for self-government, and the wise recognition 
by England of its vitality. 

The second landmark was the rejection by the General 
Assembly in 1910 of the proposal for a revision of the terms 
of the Suez Canal concession. Space does not permit a record 
of the details of this significant incident. It must suffice to 
say that a financial measure of the first importance, sponsored 
by responsible British authorities, was found to excite strong 
Nationalist susceptibilities; that, with the approval of the 
British Government, this measure was submitted to the considera- 
tion of a specially convened session of the General Assembly ; 
and that, on its rejection by an overwhelming majority, it was 
dropped. A momentous precedent: government by advice was 
already wearing thin. 

The third landmark was erected by Lord Kitchener, and con- 
sisted in the far-reaching revision of the constitution which he 
promoted in 1913. Under the new arrangements a single elective 
assembly was to meet annually and to exercise powers of control 
and delay over the budget and other legislation, and was to enjoy 
the important right of interpellation. This assembly held one 
session, during which it did some creditable work ; but shortly 
after the outbreak of the war, and before the date appointed for 
its second convocation, it was suspended, never to meet again. 

From what precedes it will be evident that by the year 1914 
Egypt had made no slight progress along that political path 
which shows no backward footsteps—a path along which England 
had always professed to be leading her. Not only was the 
complete machinery of a purely native government in existence— 
it had never been dismantled; but the motive force of that 
machinery was in steady course of being transferred from English 
Advisers to Egyptian executives. Institutions were already in 
existence whose normal development must inevitably, before 
many years had elapsed, have completed the transfer of power 
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to ministers, whose pecuniary obligations to the political piper 
could not fail to secure for them the right to call the tune. 

Then came the war; and the war brought the Protectorate. 
Lord Cromer had placed it on record that in his opinion a pro- 
tectorate, as a method of defining our position in Egypt, was 
unthinkable. Nevertheless, it was necessary, when we went to 
war with Turkey, to change the international status of a Turkish 
province which we already occupied. But the effects attached 
by the British Government to the new régime were kept down 
to a minimum ; indeed, outside Egypt it is little appreciated 
how scanty were the innovations introduced as a consequence 
of the Protectorate into the government of Egypt; and mis- 
understanding on this capital subject is the source of many 
erroneous judgments on the recent history of that country. 

Reasoning by the analogy of other protectorates, it might 
well be imagined that on December 18, 1914, the representative 
of His Majesty in Cairo sent the Council of Ministers about 
their business, appointed English governors and heads of depart- 
ments, and proceeded to exercise full and direct legislative and 
administrative authority. None of these things happened. The 
High Commissioner assumed, it is true, the direction of foreign 
affairs; but the diplomatic representatives of foreign nations 
accredited to the Court of Abdin remained at their posts; and 
in every other respect, save for the suspension of the Assembly— 
a measure taken by the Egyptian Government before the institu- 
tion of the Protectorate—the institutions of the country remained 
unaltered. Nevertheless the widespread belief that during the 
period when the Protectorate was in force the English authorities 
exercised powers of direct government which they had never 
previously possessed is, in the main, true; but its explanation 
does not lie in the Protectorate. Those powers were exercised, 
not by the civil, but by the military authorities, and not by 
virtue of the Protectorate, but by virtue of martial law, which 
was proclaimed some weeks before the Protectorate, and remained 
in force till more than a year after it was abrogated—coinciding 
in fact, almost to a day, with the duration of the war with Turkey. 
It would be irrelevant, on this page, to explain in any detail 
the necessary services which the régime of martial law rendered 
during the years of war and political crisis not only to the army, 
but to the civil Government. Suffice it to say that one of its 
principal purposes and uses was to overcome the obstacle opposed 
by the Capitulations to the power of the Egyptian Government 
to legislate for foreigners. It is martial law, the confused memory 
of which largely accounts for the tradition of a recent Golden Age 
of direct British rule in Egypt, to which the abolition of the 
Protectorate is supposed to have put an end. 
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We are now in a position to consider the situation as it 
presented itself to Mr. Lloyd George’s Government in February 
1922. The main engine of the Egyptian Government, the Council 
of Ministers, had very definitely come to a standstill; no com- 
bination of political men was prepared to take office on the old 
lines so long as the Protectorate was in force. The choice lay 
between two courses: on the one hand, to resort to a policy of 
Thorough, the abolition of the native Government, the setting 
back of the clock, not to where Lord Kitchener had left it, but 
to some zero point at which it had never yet stood. On the 
other hand, to carry out so much of Lord Milner’s recommenda- 
tions as was possible by unilateral declaration, without insisting 
on a treaty of alliance or on the acquisition of the capitulary 
tribunate. The realisation of Lord Milner’s plans in the form 
in which they left his hand was not to be considered; the 
Egyptians were not prepared to sign the treaty, and the foreign 
Powers were not prepared to surrender their privileges. 

Positive arguments in favour of the policy of Thorough 
were few; only those unacquainted with the history of the 
Occupation, and insensitive to the political forces of the world, 
could have thought it possible to transform Egypt, by a stroke 
of the pen or by a whiff of grape-shot, into a British province, 
The negative arguments consisted in the objections to the only 
alternative. To many people Lord Milner’s proposed con- 
cessions, even when coupled with the conditions he attached, 
were a sore stumbling-block. But to make those unpalatable 
concessions gratuitously, under the menace of what may have 
seemed, from a distance, to be little more than a strike, may 
well have appeared an unnecessary display of weakness. For the 
sake of immediate though probably only temporary peace and 
quiet the work of forty years was to be thrown away, Egypt 
was to be allowed to relapse into barbarism, and vital British 
interests were to be put in jeopardy. 

On the other hand, the arguments against Thorough, the 
arguments which prevailed, may be summarised as follows : 

With martial law removed—it could not, with any propriety, 
be kept in force when peace was made with Turkey—the status 
of the British power in Egypt reverted to what it had been on 
the eve of the war. Save in respect of foreign affairs, the Pro- 
tectorate was nothing but a name; it was certainly never 
intended that it should be used to deprive Egyptians of liberties 
which Lord Kitchener had extended. To have embarked upon 
the adventure of direct autocratic government would have 
involved a catastrophic destruction of the political and adminis- 
trative system which England had fostered from the beginning 
of the Occupation until the outbreak of the war. For such a 
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reversal of policy there had been no preparation of sentiment 
and opinion in Egypt; or, for that matter, in England either. 
It may be that in 1922 the majority of people in this country 
had little appreciated how far Egypt had already travelled on 
the path of autonomy—but they would quickly have found out. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the exacerbation of feeling 
which would have been excited in Egypt. It was not only that 
Egyptians, not unreasonably, regarded the restoration of the 
constitution of 1913 as an indisputable minimum. They had 
followed with close interest the events of subsequent years: the 
declarations of the Allies respecting the rights of small nations ; 
the ‘fourteen points’; the treaty with Ireland; the establish- 
ment of the Arab kingdom (a poignant analogy) ; and, last but 
not least, Lord Milner’s Report. Here, they thought, was a 
foremost Conservative statesman recognising that Egypt was 
ripe for independence, and that she might properly dispense with 
her foreign officials ; and that those opinions bore the indorse- 
ment of the British Government appeared sufficiently to follow 
from the fact that after their publication Lord Milner remained 
a member of the Cabinet. 

There could be no doubt in 1922, and there can be no doubt 
to-day, that the restoration of the Kitchener constitution was 
the barest minimum that could be given: yet that minimum 
contained in itself the widest potentialities for self-expansion. 
Had it been offered to and accepted by the Egyptians there 
was little doubt that in no long time they would by its means 
alone have extorted their independence. But the restoration 
of the Kitchener constitution was not offered to them. Lord 
Milner had offered far more. It is true that he had stipulated 
for conditions, but his conditions were not politically enforceable. 

Was it indeed possible to hold out for Lord Milner’s conditions, 
and to refuse to recognise the independence of Egypt until she 
had signed a treaty of alliance with England, and until a dozen 
foreign Powers had surrendered their cherished privileges into 
our hands? There was no prospect of the realisation of either 
condition ; and the fulfilment of the second of the two lay with 
third parties who had little or no motive for compliance. For 
England to adopt such an attitude would, in appearance, have 
been for her to put a price upon naturalrights. It is not necessary 
to discuss whether any rights are natural, for the British Govern- 
ment was committed to the affirmative. Particularly since 1914, 
we were, as a nation, pledged to the principle that peoples who 
are fit for self-government are entitled to self-government ; and 
we had been equally committed by Lord Milner to the proposition 
that the syllogism applied to Egypt. It is true that in politics 
consistency is not everything. But in this case the incon- 
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sistency would have been gross, and would have been almost 
certainly followed before very long, but after bloodshed and loss 
of prestige, by the further inconsistency of a second complete 
reversal of policy. For the British Cabinet may well have asked 
itself the question how long English opinion would tolerate the 
government of Egypt by military methods. History, had she 
been in a sardonic humour, might have replied, ‘In any case, 
not long enough.’ 

For the averting of dangers appreciated perhaps by few at 
the time, and forgotten or minimised when they are over-past, 
the State sometimes calls upon its servants for the sacrifice, 
at least temporarily, of some part of their popular renown: 
reputations, it has been said, are made to be spent. It is the 
belief of many that, by the courageous if unwelcome operation 
they performed in 1922, Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Allenby 
averted a discreditable and perhaps a tragic chapter in Anglo- 
Egyptian history. It is well to remember with gratitude the 
drafts they made on their credit, and how few there were who 
possessed an adequate balance. 

It would of course be idle to pretend that the Declaration 
of February 28, 1922, with its four important reservations,” 
constitutes an ideal solution of the problem of the relations 
between England and Egypt. How far it falls short of perfection 
is known only too well to those who have followed Egyptian 
affairs for the last seven years. What is claimed with con- 
fidence for that Declaration is that it was justified by a wise and 
courageous appreciation of all the elements in a complicated 
situation. Many would go further and claim not only that it 
averted great dangers, but that it restored the true tradition 
of Lord Cromer’s policy, and that under that omen it is of good 
augury for the future relations of the two countries. There can 
be no doubt that the Declaration of 1922 has had a marked 
effect in allaying hostile feeling in Egypt and in disposing the 
great majority of Egyptians to see in England a friendly nation, 
true to her professions and faithful to her promises. 


M. S. Amos. 


* The following matters were declared to be reserved im statu quo to the 
absolute discretion of His Majesty’s Government: Imperial communications ; 
the protection of foreign interests in Egypt; the prevention of foreign inter- 
vention ; and the Soudan. A circular to foreign Powers, by which they were 
informed of the recognition of Egyptian independence, warned them that the 
British Government would nevertheless regard any interference in her affairs as 
an unfriendly act. 
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In his book ! Dr. Bene& tells us with engaging simplicity how the 
Czecho-Slovaks won their independence in the war. It is an 
unusually faithful record of history in the making, and derives 
an additional interest from the close relation between the maker 
and his masterpiece. The two are inseparable, they develop 
together : equally insignificant in the beginning, equally remark- 
able at the end. Wecan watch the whole process of growth, the 
planting of the seeds, the slow, almost invisible germination, 
the final flowering on the day of jubilee. We recognise a master 
hand at work—so light a touch, so firm a faith, so rich a vein of 
resourcefulness, patience and good humour, and so deep an insight 
into human motives and such unswerving loyalty. We feel that 
although Professor Masaryk may have been the great leader who 
traced the outlines of policy, it is BeneS who has given them 
practical form. Masaryk may have been the ‘first cause,’ but 
BeneS is the builder who has brought things into the world of 
phenomenon. Often isolated and out of touch with his chief, we 
find him again and again obliged to take decisions of vital import- 
ance to his cause. He does not hesitate. There is no interruption 
in the wise guidance which finds a way over or round every 
impeding obstacle. 

Dr. Bene’ does not overload his story with any long-winded 
preliminary history of the Slav peoples in Central Europe. He 
assumes that his readers know the essential facts, and contents 
himself with a short review of them. The Czechs have been under 
Habsburg rule for centuries. They are not, however, Germanised. 
Predominant feeling—the feeling that counts politically—remains 
Slav and is spiritually antipathetic to foreign control. It is 
moreover democratic. The people are therefore arrayed against 
aristocracy and the Habsburg empire. The empire is an aris- 
tocratic erection—the aristocracy an imperial appanage. The 
Czech people have neither lot nor plot in either. BeneS himself, 
having drunk deeply at the fountains of French humanitarian 


1 My War Memories, by Dr. Edouard Bene’: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. (21s.). 
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theory and British Liberal practice, is, in his own words, ‘a 
social and national malcontent.’ 

To his mind it is not the interests of the high and mighty that 
should prevail, but those of humdrum folk. Not the convenience 
of a federalised empire—even when commercially correlated— 
should be considered, but the full development of nationalistic . 
consciousness, within the ambit of which, economic organisation 
should be confined. 

It is strange to think how the pendulum has swung back from 
belief in great schemes of federalisation to passionate advocacy 
of the opposite principle. The work of Garibaldi as a liberator of 
the Italian States is bound up with the unification of Italy, 
Alexander Hamilton owes his fame to his policy of coalescing 
the separated States of America. Cecil Rhodes, among our own 
people, stands out as a great annexer of territory in the interests 
of empire development. Now we have before us, for our admira- 
tion, men who have schemed successfully to break up a great 
federation in the names of nationality and self-determination. 

Though the outbreak of war came with unexpected sudden- 
ness, the possibility of armed conflict between the Central Powers 
and the Entente had been foreseen for a long time. Professor 
Masaryk is ready with his plan. He sees that it is essential for 
the Czechs to have a foot in both camps. A secret committee— 
dubbed the Maffia—is formed from prominent citizens whose 
sympathies are with the Entente. Masaryk himself, and later 
Bene5, are to operate from outside, exchanging news and 
information with their fellow conspirators at home. By this 
means a policy can be developed apt to take advantage of all that 
occurs. What will happen ?—Who can say? It depends upon 
the fortunes of the rival armies in the decisive theatres of opera- 
tion. It may be merely an extension of autonomy, or a semi- 
independent position in a looser form of federation. But from the 
first the hope of complete independence is present. 

The Austrian Government hears of the movement, but acts 
half-heartedly and with fatal slowness. Masaryk leaves the 
country. He plans to return. The Austrians are warned of this. 
The Minister of the Interior lets his servant see the important 
telegram. His servant is a Czech and the Czech Committee are 
warned in their turn. How very Austrian it all reads! Then 
Bene leaves the country and the death warrant of the empire 
is already signed. 

Now begins the thrilling part of the story. The Battle of the 
Marne has been fought. There is no further chance of any sudden 
decision or of any early end to the war. It will be a long fight 
settled by exhaustion. Masaryk sees that the Czech cause will 
not make progress among the Entente nations unless he can raise 
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a Czech army to fight on the Entente side. From the Czech 
colonists in Russia a small detachment has already been formed. 
There are Czechs also in France, and more still in America, but 
all that volunteer from these countries are caught up at first into 
the French Foreign Legion. This will not suffice for his purposes, 
The Czechs must have their own independent army, and so, by 
an act of genius, he determines to form it out of the Czech 
prisoners taken in battle by the Entente themselves. The initial 
difficulties of doing so are great. It is necessary to persuade the 
Entente commanders that the Czech prisoners are really ready to 
change sides. There is a natural disposition at first to be sceptical. 
The possibility of harbouring spies has to be taken into considera- 
tion. Military commanders are crazy on the subject of spies. 
How, exactly, Dr. Bene3 gets over the difficulty must be read 
to be appreciated. Beginning with the French, and supporting 
his efforts by a most convincing propaganda, he persuades all in 
turn—Serbs, Russians, Italians, British, and Americans—to do 
what he desires. The Czech prisoners are segregated and 
re-enlisted on our side, with the additional liability of being 
hanged or shot if caught by their old associates. Recruiting begins 
in Serbia, 25,000 Czechs have been captured by the Serbs in 
the ‘Straf’ expeditions of the unlucky General Potiorek. Here 
is a fine field for the new project! Unfortunately, before the 
necessary steps can be taken, the Mackensen flood descends upon 
Serbia. The prisoners are hustled over the Albanian mountains 
with the retreating Serbs. They die in thousands on the way. 
Only 11,000 reach the coast, and of these only 4000 survive the 
ravages of disease contracted by their sufferings and reach the 
newly formed legion in France. 

In Galicia there is another field even more promising. On 
the Russian front the Czechs desert by whole units. The Tsarist 
Government is not enthusiastic on the subject of their re-enlist- 
ment. There is schism also on the part of the Czech representa- 
tives, who are working in Russia. Not until Masaryk himself 
goes there, and until the establishment of the provisional Govern- 
ment in Petrograd, does Bene’ get his way. Twoarmy corps are 
formed for the purpose of being transferred to France by way of 
Archangel or Vladivostock. The Bolshevist Government, however, 
play fast and loose with their promises ; the Czech formations are 
deemed reactionary and an attempt is made to disarm them. 
Their experiences thereafter read more like the wanderings of the 
children of Israel in the desert than like any concerted effort to 
reach the eastern ports. A detachment under Husak does manage 
to reach France, but the main body is detained in Russia and 
never reaches the European theatre at all. Yet for their country 
they act decisively even during the process of formation. It is 
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the promise of large contingents which attracts the French. Dr, 
Bene& offers to collect them and make them available for service 
in France. This offer is made at theaptest moment. The French 
are appalled by their heavy casualties. They begin to doubt their 
ability to keep their front intact. In the proposals of Bene’ they 
descry a welcome reinforcement, and accept them thankfully. 
And the price? The price is the adoption of the policy of break- 
ing up Austria-Hungary. The French accept. A policy of great 
mutual benefit is forthwith inaugurated. The Czechs can operate 
on a front where they will not be called upon to oppose their fellow- 
countrymen, and by so doing will receive the endorsement of one 
of the Entente Powers to their claims for independence. The 
French receive the additional troops, under their own direction, 
which they so much require, together with the expectation of a 
foothold in Central Europe, after the war is ended, for the 
exercise of that form of diplomatic activity which appeals to their 
peculiar genius. 

In the diplomacy of Dr. BeneS the winning of one point is 
always made the jumping-off place for the winning of the next. 
The French have accepted the principle of breaking up Austria- 
Hungary. The other nations of the Entente, and America, after 
her entry into the war, must be brought into line. Dr. BeneS 
begins with the Italians. They, however, hesitate. M. Sonnino 
is definitely opposed, fearing any too great expansion of Slav 
influence in Central Europe, and especially the unification of the 
Austrian Slovenes and the Hungarian Croats with the Serbs. 
Following his usual policy of patience, Dr. Bene’ lies low. He 
advises the Serbs not to antagonise Italy by any inopportune 
pressure of their claims. He leaves persuasion of Italy to the logic 
of events. After the disaster of Caporetto Italy realises that no 
sources of reinforcement can be neglected, and agrees, like the 
French, to make use of the Czechs at their price. The entry of 
America into the war and the fall of the Tsarist régime in Russia 
are skilfully utilised by Dr. Bene’. The provisional Govern- 
ment in Russia has not the same objection to the overthrow of 
the Habsburg dynasty as the Tsar Nicholas had. In America, 
through the efforts of Professor Masaryk, a strong bias against 
the continuation of German tyranny over Slavonic peoples is suc- 
cessfully established in the mind of President Wilson. In ‘the 
same skilful way the various efforts of the Central Powers to secure 
peace by agreement are made to serve the purposes of the Czechs, 
especially the frantic efforts of Czernin to cut loose from Germany 
before it is too late. Dr. Bene does not hide the fact that he 
was prepared to use every instrument at his disposal to hamstring 
any movement in the direction of premature peace. So many 
other more powerful agencies took the same line, that his voice, 
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growing, but still small, was probably drowned in the chorus, 
but, all the same, as we know, every little helps! That the 
world at large would be a happier place to-day if peace had 
come before the Angel of Destruction had done his work so 
thoroughly can hardly be denied. From the point of view 
of Dr. BeneS, however, it was necessary to proceed to the 
bitter end. 

Ultimately remained Great Britain alone—the last to acquiesce 
in the destruction of the Danubian empire. With feelings, no 
doubt, of regret, but still not vitally concerned, and in any case 
left stranded by the general landslide, she followed suit. Carthago 
delenda est, and Bene has triumphed! Nothing in the history of 
diplomacy can quite equal his achievement. Five great nations, 
no one of which was originally committed to this far-reaching 
policy, were successively induced to Balkanise the whole of Central 
Europe. It isnot only the achievement itself that is remarkable, 
but the subtle way in which it was done. It resembles a game of 
fox and geese with the positions reversed. 

At an earlier stage Dr. BeneS had formed the League of 
Oppressed Nationalities, which included the Poles, Yugo-Slavs, 
Roumanians, and inhabitants of the Italian Trentino. As far as the 
Czechs themselves were concerned, the word ‘ oppressed ’ must be 
understood in a somewhat Pickwickian sense. There is a certain 
humour in the necessity which urges Dr. Bene5 to write to 
Prague to ask them there to be so good as to incur a little more 
persecution, as there is not enough going on for him to make a 
song about ! From the very first he takes the line that the Slovak 
inhabitants of Hungary must be liberated and united with their 
cousins, the Czechs, in one independent nation. When the time 
comes for the drawing of frontiers he plays with a double-headed 
penny. In Bohemia the frontiers must be those of the old historic 
kingdom, in spite of the fact that the Germans within it will in 
the future be in exactly the same position as the Czechs were in 
the old Habsburg monarchy. In the case of the Slovaks, how- 
ever, he takes the opposite line. The kingdom of Hungary must 
be broken up along the main boundaries of nationalistic settle- 
ment. ‘V@ Victis’ is the only comment that can be made 
regarding this kind of logic. Because President Wilson favoured 
‘ self-determination ’ and applied it to the Czechs as against the 
Austrian Empire, a railway station in Prague was named after 
him. One assumes that if he had gone further and applied it to 
the German Bohemians in the new republic, who wanted then, 
and want still, to join some Germanic nation, the railway station 
would have been instantly renamed. But Dr. BeneS lays stress 
throughout on the fact that he is an advocate of ‘ practical’ 
politics, and doubtless agrees with Rob Roy : 
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For why, because the ancient way suffices them, the simple plan, 
That he shall take, who has the power, and he shall keep who can, 


In a concluding chapter, under the heading of ‘ Final Reflec. 
tions,’ Dr. Bene3 sums up his political faith, resecting it, so to 
speak, by the main issues of the great European conflict. Asa 
Czech, it is natural that he bless the occurrence of the war in the 
form of its results, though to most people it stands out as the most 
unprofitable disaster that ever delayed the march of man. He 
claims, among other things, that it accelerated the advent of 
Socialism in Central Europe, without which, according to him, 
progress in democratic development was not procurable. Even 
if this be true, it is a matter for speculation whether Socialism 
would not have been more practical in form, and less destructive 
in nature, if it had been reached by the normal processes of peace- 
ful development instead of the chaotic exigencies of an undisci- 
plined interlude. The tragedy of European politics to-day is the 
complete obliteration of the Liberal principle. Dr. BeneS, who 
in many passages expresses his concern for the intellectual de- 
velopment of the individual, does not see that Socialism is as little 
likely to foster it as any oligarchic or monarchical system. 
Modern Socialists make the same mistake as the old arbitrary 
rulers. In both cases there is the unwarranted assumption that 
mankind is a flock of sheep, and must be treated as such ; and in 
both cases there is an equally unwarranted assumption of the 
right to act as shepherd. The result is a perpetual campaign to 
impose upon people a form of public opinion concocted ad hoc 
instead of a faithful effort to interpret the focussed expression of 
spontaneous individual thought. Socialist policy is not what 
practical people desire, but what theorists think they ought to 
desire. It is a policy of despair based upon the argument that, 
as real public opinion is unascertainable, something ready-made 
must be substituted for it. This misconception of the politician’s 
function bars the road to real democracy, and will do so as long 
as the people are content to be treated as sheep. Meanwhile the 
profession of politician suffers, is discredited in the minds of 
ordinary men, and associated with humbug, insincerity, selfishness 
and graft. 

Dr. BeneS may say that this has always been so, and to 
some extent that is true. It is likewise the case, as he points out, 
that the Executives are subject to more effective control by the 
legislative assemblies than they used to be. Quite recentiy there 
has been a set-back in this direction, but, however that may be, 
the degeneration of politics has been accentuated by the war, and 
nowhere more so than in Central Europe. When Dr. Bene, 
therefore, says that he regards it as ‘a dictate of humanity for 
every individual, just as every collective entity, to live without 
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unnecessary restriction and to develop a national culture,’ we 
welcome his sentiment as an expression of good Liberalism, and 
hope that it is not unconnected with another to the effect that 
‘modern democracy will not solve the problem of the social 
structure of the community.’ Perhaps, then, we may yet see 
Dr. BeneS emerging as a Liberal, if the political machinery in 
Czecho-Slovakia develops on lines which allow the true require- 
ments of personal liberty to be ventilated. 

What Dr. BeneS means by ‘ national culture ’ is worth some 
investigation, for it is not without importance. Neither word is 
used in a sense which is familiar to Englishmen. By ‘ national’ 
we mean usually something that appertains to the State, and the 
word ‘ culture ’ we take to be akin to ‘ cultivation.’ Dr. Bene, 
however, apparently means by ‘national culture’ to signify 
‘fostered racial idiosyncrasy ’—1.e., the subtle distinctions, de- 
liberately acquired and enthusiastically practised, which make 
a Welshman a Welshman or a Czech a Czech. ‘There is no such 
thing,’ says Dr. BeneS, ‘as a common human culture: there 
are only national cultures.’ With the outstanding exception of 
the Jews, he is probably right, and even the Jews, in one sense, 
conform to his definition. When, then, he states that he is in 
favour of a ‘ world-wide outlook as a means towards developing 
a strong Czech national spirit with world-wide standards ’ we wish 
to know whether he means a culture applying to Slav Czechs 
only, or whether he intends the word ‘ national’ in this case to 
include the Germans, Magyars, and Ruthenes who inhabit the 
new republic. We catch an echo of the importance of the differ- 
ence when we remember that the Austrian Pan-German Party 
call themselves the German ‘ National’ Party, showing that the 
common connotation of the word ‘ national’ is ‘ racial,’ or, as 
we might say, ‘ nationalistic.’ A plea for a purely Czech racial 
feeling in a conglomerate State like Czecho-Slovakia sounds like 
a challenge to other ‘ nationals ’ to develop counter ‘ cultures ’ of 
their own. 

From the point of view of racial distribution, the modern 
Czecho-Slovakia is a replica in miniature of the old Austro- 
Hungarian ‘ pie of nationalities.’ Out of 15,000,000 inhabitants 
3,500,000 are German, 3,500,000 are Magyar, and 500,000 are 
Ruthenes. Dr. Bene3’s appeal for a Czech racial ‘culture’ would 
apply only to Czechs and possibly Slovaks, who together are less 
than half the population. His challenge would be taken up by 
the rest—that is to say, we would see the Germans, Magyars, and 
Ruthenes fostering within the State ‘cultures’ identical with 
those practised by neighbouring peoples outside it; a state of 
affairs which would make their position strangely like that 
of Dr. Benes himself in old imperial times, They might also 
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become ‘social and national malcontents,’ and might even 
proceed to the formation of a ‘ League of Oppressed Nationalities ’ 
aimed at the hegemony of Prague. 

At the present moment the Pan-Germanic movement in 
Central Europe is hibernating. It is not politic to mention it, 
Even the Austrian enthusiasts receive scant encouragement from 
Berlin. The German people have to recover their confidence, their 
diplomatic liberty, and their material strength before they can 
make a bid for hegemony. It is there none the less, in the womb 
of the future, ready to be stirred up into a great cause, having 
now connected with it all the attributes of persecution which will 
make it attractive as a crusade to men of generous heart. The 
last effort was botched, because all was made to depend upon 
victory in the field, and arrogance was too confident of victory to 
proceed wisely. If it is ever raised again, the same mistake will 
not be made, for it will surely awaken an echo in those regions of 
Czecho-Slovakia where the Germans live. In that day the criterion 
will simply be whether the Germans find it more pleasant and 
profitable to remain as they are than to join their fellow nationals 
in an extended German Empire. 

Dr. Bene5 speaks of the ‘ Austrian politicians who identify 
themselves with the philosophy of power, but who have not the 
necessary man-power to put it into effect.’ He does not dis- 
associate his own methods from the philosophy of power. On the 
contrary, he testifies to his belief in ‘ real politics,’ and the per- 
suasive effect of military forces. It may be, therefore, that when, 
if ever, Pan-Germanism raises its head, forcible steps will be 
taken by Dr. BeneS, or his successor, to keep it from affecting 
the State. Measures more forcible, we will hope, than were taken 
by the imperial Government in 1914 against Messrs. Masaryk and 
BeneS! Measures, let us say, resembling those taken by Great 
Britain against Sir Roger Casement. Even then, however, it 
will be a handicap if more than half the population have been 
pushed into opposition by unsympathetic treatment. 

The position of the Czechs in the old empire, and of the 
German minority in the new Czecho-Slovak republic, has a certain 
application to ourselves. The original ‘League of Oppressed 
Nationalities ’ was, as stated above, composed of Czechs, Poles, 
Roumanians, Yugo-Slavs, and Italians. They might well have 
been Irish, Egyptians, Hindus, Sikhs, and Pathans! Before we 
sympathise too wholeheartedly with the secessionists we ought 
to remember that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. We can likewise recollect the sacrifices which the 
Americans made in the Civil War to deny the right of individual 
States to secede. Dr. Bene is obviously aware of the parallel, for 
he mentions the growing tendency towards looser bonds in imperial 
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organisation, which would give fuller scope for national conscious- 
ness without impairing the cohesion of the whole. In the British 
system this takes the form of ‘ Dominion status,’ and in the settle- 
ment of the German colonies the principle of mandatory control. 
It is pertinent to observe, however, that in the days preceding 
settlement all suggestions involving the persistence of any 
imperial suzerainty were utterly repudiated by the Czechs. The 
painter had to be wholly cut, while, on the other hand, we find 
them now disinclined to grant any measure of autonomy to their 
own cousins, the Slovaks, and ready to prosecute with vigour the 
leaders of that ‘ oppressed nationality ’ who advocate it. 

We flatter ourselves that we give to our subject peoples the 
fullest possible measure of local self-government consistent with 
the sacred duty of preserving our Imperial heritage. It does not 
follow, however, that on that account we shall avoid vexatious 
efforts at liberation and irredentism in the countries which we 
hold by the sword. On the contrary, the more sympathetic we 
are to local sentiment, the more certain it is that national ambition 
will seek its chance in any British embarrassment that may arise. 
The same is true of Czecho-Slovakia. The more people get, the 
more they want, and it is quite understandable if Dr. BeneS, 
knowing that it is the first step that counts, declines to take it. 
Only, as between varying ‘cultures’ in a population racially 
heterogeneous, it would seem wiser to follow the example of the 
predominant English element in the British Isles vis-d-vis to the 
spasmodic Chauvinism of the Celtic fringe, and treat them with 
good-humoured patience, rather than to advocate the accentua- 
tion of one particular cult. 

So far, in spite of difficulties due to mixed population, Czecho- 
Slovakia has maintained intact her belief in democratic principles 
of government as proclaimed by Professor Masaryk when the new 
republic was first inaugurated. There is still much Socialism in 
the land, and little sign of any widespread moral courage among 
individual citizens to help them to assert their rights against the 
oppressions of government. Such courage is the ‘ hall-mark ’ of 
a people fit for democracy, and without it popular institutions 
are delusive. The Government, like others nearer home, has 
learnt that it can bully with impunity, which is not a healthy 
sign. The task of modern rulers in an enlightened State is to 
govern efficiently without recourse to bullying. ‘Like master, 
like man.’ As the Government is, so will the citizens be. If the 
Government resorts to objectionable methods, the citizens will 
quickly follow suit. Since the troubled times of 1918 much, no 
doubt, has been settled. Confiscatory policies and methods of 
the Star Chamber have slackened. Well-wishers will hope that 
they can be wholly abandoned. 
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There is, fortunately, no sign as yet of any tendency towards 
the adoption of arbitrary forms of government. The fashion for 
dictatorships, aristocratic, proletarian or military, as the case may 
be, is not conducive to that firm belief in the permanency of things 
which is essential to a peaceful atmosphere in Europe. There is 
no desire to see the number of tyrants increased. 

The bitter need of Europe is peace. Peace as the natural 
assumption of contented peoples, and not an uneasy peace main- 
tained only by the fear of an unsuccessful end to adventures, 
Czecho-Slovakia, which possesses regions torn from other States, 
and has to deal with a ‘ national’ problem of great complexity, 
must for many years be herself regarded as one of the storm centres 
of Europe—what the Americans call a ‘sensitive point.’ For 
this reason she has an obligation towards the keeping of peace 
which transcends her own obvious interest in it. 

As for ourselves, we have no interest in any fresh upheaval in 
Europe, any recasting of frontiers, least of all in the interests of 
Pan-Germanism. On the contrary, the pressure of events in the 
future must bind us closer and closer to France, the one European 
country with which we have a frontier which is, for all practical 
purposes, contiguous. In spite of all the implications of the Treaty 
of Locarno, a break with France is inconceivable. If war should 
break out over any matter that affects the ‘ nationalities’ of 
Czecho-Slovakia, there is always the danger that France 
and Germany may find themselves on opposite sides. The 
crux of the situation would then be the attitude of Great 
Britain, if all efforts to find a peaceful solution failed. The fear 
of the future is not so much concerned with a small local war as 
with a widespread conflict, and, just because so much which 
affects France and Germany is bound up in the ‘national’ 
problem of the Czecho-Slovak republic, it is one of the most 
important with which modern statesmanship has to deal. Dr. 
BeneS can appeal from his past for a vote of confidence in his 
ability to weather the storms ahead, but this will be the more 
readily given if he himself refrain from playing a Czech solo ina 
mixed orchestra. 

T. MONTGOMERY-CUNINGHAME. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE 
IN INDIA AND THE INDIAN FORESTS 


In his speech on the Indian Budget in the year 1885 the Secre- 
tary of State for India of that day (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
asked the question : 


How are you on the one hand to obtain the most desirable objects of 
preserving and renewing the forests without, on the other hand, entailing 
hardships on the people by depriving them of valuable and long estab- 
lished customs? That is the question which has constantly presented 
itself to me. I believe, however, that if forest conservancy tends to 
increase the supply of fodder and fuel for the people of this country, the 
enterprise will meet with their support, and has a right to their sympathy. 


Owing to the periodical famines which visited India at varying 
intervals and devastated more or less large tracts of country, 
Commissions were appointed in the past to study methods of 
reducing the damage and distress occasioned by such calamities. 
Some of the most noteworthy were the Commissions of 1880, 
1898, 1901, 1903 (irrigation), etc. The terms of reference of these 
Commissions had for their object the devising of methods which 
would ensure a reduction of the deplorable mortality, both in 
human beings and animals. It was inevitable, however, that the 
consideration of means towards allaying distress would involve 
a study of the agricultural methods and customs in force in the 
locality and that the Commissioners would recommend such 
measures of improvement as might appear practicable. A curious 
factor common to all the old reports was the omission of any 
allusion to the forests and the important part they play in agricul- 
tural economy in India; the only utility assigned to the forests, 
when mentioned, being that they could be thrown open in times 
of famine to provide such grazing as they afforded to the starving 
cattle and such edible food as fruits and roots, etc., to the section 
of the population which understood how to make use of such 
products. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, appointed in 
1926, under the chairmanship of the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
was the first Commission to be appointed specifically to examine 
and report on the conditions of agriculture and rural economy in 
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India. Almost for the first time we find a Commission concerned 
with agriculture taking into consideration the question of the 
forests and the part played by the forests, as they conceive that 
part, in the agricultural economy of the country. Those pos- 
sessing some acquaintance with the subject will probably agree 
that the views and recommendations contained in this Report 
make it one of the most important documents bearing upon 
Indian agriculture which have ever been compiled. In this article 
it is proposed to deal with that portion of the Report which is 
devoted to the forests in their relation to agriculture. 

‘ Forests,’ say the Commission, ‘ are often described as the 
handmaiden of agriculture, and it is as such in their relation to 
the agriculturists’ needs that we deal with. them here.’ No 
forest officer of experience would quarrel with the definition, 
since he would realise to the full the type of forest it chiefly 
referred to. It is a somewhat dangerous one, however, in the 
hands of the non-forestry expert. In the early part of the chapter 
on the forests we find the Commission referring to the hardships 
entailed on the greater proportion of the population owing to 
the uneven distribution of the ‘ forests proper,’ the bulk of which 
are inaccessible, says the Report, to the vast majority of culti- 
vators. ‘The relations between forestry and agriculture are 
increasingly influenced at every point by the general remoteness 
of the timber forests from the cultivation of the plains. The 
distances involved and the difficulties of transport between the 
hills and the plains result in the great mass of the agricultural 
population deriving little or no direct benefit from the forests 
proper.” Further, it is stated that ‘many of the forests in the 
plains are forests only in name.’ The first contention as to the 
bulk of the population obtaining no direct benefit from the timber 
forests is a dangerous half-truth. The chief water supplies of the 
plains of India upon which the agricultural population are directly 
dependent (either in the form of river water or water from tanks 
and wells) have their sources in the hills clothed with the timber 
forests, which may be 100 miles and more distant. Subject the 
latter to irregular and devastating fellings, as was done in number- 
less cases in India in the past, and the even flow in the rivers and 
the spring level of the underground water which feeds innumerable 
tanks and wells used for watering the crops is seriously upset. 

The Commission’s apparently accepted definition of a ‘ forest’ 
as one which contains timber in contradistinction to areas which 
only produce fuel and grass (with perhaps a few timber trees), 
which they term ‘forests only in name,’ is not only dangerous, 
but is not in accordance with the definition of a forest in accept- 
ance in professional forestry circles on the continent of Europe. 
Any area containing mainly scrub with rough grazing falls within 
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the definition of ‘ forest,’ and may on occasions be of first-class 
importance to the locality in providing the local agricultural 
inhabitants with their requirements in fuel and grazing—perhaps 
even in small timber. Far from being excluded from the defini- 
tion of ‘ forest,’ in some parts of Europe it is recognised that, 
with the pressure of an increasing population in their neighbour- 
hood, such areas of forest require the greatest attention and pro- 
fessional experience in their management ; cases are known to 
the writer where senior forest officers are deputed for this work, 
which may, and often does, demand high administrative experi- 
ence, tact, and sylvicultural knowledge. 

It is to be expected, and within their terms of reference, 
that an Agricultural Commission should regard all forest prob- 
lems from the agricultural view-point. But in some cases it 
becomes apparent that the Commission’s views on the forests are 
somewhat out of date, as, ¢.g., their complaint on the present 
distribution of the existing timber forests, a distribution for which 
the Forest Department has no responsibility. 

Nearly sixty years ago in connexion with a report and sketch 
map of the distribution of the forests in Bengal, called for by the 
Government of India at the request of the Secretary of State in 
the early years of the inauguration of the Forest Department in 
the province, the Government of India (April 1870) wrote : 


The map which accompanies the Report shows at a glance the unequal 
distribution of the Government forest and woodlands over this wide 
extent of country. The largest breadth of Government forest is on the 
eastern and north-eastern frontier, where the principal difficulty appears 
to be to find a market for the wood, timber and other forest produce, 
whereas in the vicinity of the more densely populated districts the Govern- 
ment forest lands are few and of limited extent. This however makes it 
the more necessary to protect, and, if possible, to improve, the forests of 
this latter class. His Excellency in Council . . . trusts that meanwhile 
efficient measures will be taken to guard against the alienation of any of 
these forest lands, or against any diminution of the Government forest 
tights in the same. But although these isolated forest tracts deserve 
special attention on account of their special position, it is of course im- 
portant that the case of the vast forest lands in Assam, Cachar and Chitta- 
gong should not in any way be neglected. And here again the first care of 
Government should be to guard against the alienation of any Government 
forest lands likely to be valuable hereafter. 


These sound expressions of opinion were written nearly sixty 
years ago. Had they been given effect to in other provinces of 
India, where their application was of even greater importance 
than in Bengal, numbers of the isolated forest tracts which have 
since disappeared wholesale under unregulated extension of agri- 
culture or the unchecked utilisation by the villagers (by axe, fire 
and excessive grazing) would have been preserved. For the 
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mistaken idea prevailed, and is still prevalent in some quarters, 
that the civil officers or the villagers, or the two combined, were 
capable of looking after these areas of ‘ forest only in name, 
The inevitable result has been, with increasing pressure upon 
them through the growth in numbers both of population (the 
latter has increased by 62,000,000 in the last half-century) and 
cattle, that their place knows them no more. 

The Commission in their Report allude to the matter as 
follows : 

Forty or fifty years ago, when there were forest departments but no 
agricultural departments and when the problems arising out of the 
pressure of population on the soil and the necessity for cattle improvement 
had not assumed the importance they now possess, it was natural that the 
forest department should be regarded as the only department capable 
of turning to advantageous use large areas of State land which were lying 
neglected and which were not required for cultivation. The result was 
that the presence of trees or scrub jungle was considered sufficient justifica- 
tion for notifying as forest, land which was in reality more suited for grazing 
or for cultivation or for the growth of trees. We consider that the time 
has come when a systematic reclassification of this type of land is required. 


Few Indian forest officers would dispute the value of this sug- 
gestion. But the views expressed on the subject of the reserva- 
tion of forest lands in the past do not give the full facts. In many 
cases the reason for reserving large tracts of waste land (including 
both timber forests and scrub areas) was the wise one of pre- 
venting wasteful utilisation of such areas by contractors and 
others and of preventing rights arising in such areas pending 
their ultimate disposal as agricultural lands, grazing and fuel 
areas, or permanent forests. 

Sir Richard Temple’s great settlement carried out throughout 
the Central Provinces in the sixties of last century, soon after 
the area had been formed into a province, is a case in point. 
After the claims to all lands, agricultural, waste or forest, had 
been adjudicated upon in the most broad-minded fashion (claims 
often being allowed without any legal proof), the large areas of 
forest and waste lands remaining were notified as Government 
forests. It was understood at the time that as the country 
developed, the population increased, and the demand for land for 
agriculture arose, areas of forests in suitable localities would be 
made over to the Revenue authorities for disafforestation. This 
policy has been given effect to, and the Report tells us that the 
Chief Conservator considers that the point has been reached 
when further disafforestation, in the interests of the province, 
will probably be unwise. The other case is that of the vakhs in 
the plains of the Punjab. These scrub-covered, almost desert, 
waterless areas were made over to the Forest Department in 
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1869-70 and were managed by the department as fuel and fodder 
reserves. With the enormous development of the irrigation 
schemes in the Punjab during the last three decades large areas 
of the rakhs have been restored to the Revenue Department for 
agricultural development by means of the irrigation water. To 
such an extent has this restoration proceeded (5,850,000 acres 
made over, leaving 96,000 acres only under the Forest Depart- 
ment) that the Commissioners question whether it has not been 
carried far enough; or, alternatively, whether in return the 
Revenue and Irrigation Departments will consider what area of 
irrigated plantations, to be formed and managed by the Forest 
Department on the lines of those already in existence, will be 
required for the future demands of the new populations settled 
on the lands opened out by the irrigation schemes. 

These two instances of themselves illustrate the far-sighted 
action of the Governments of the time. But in such cases the 
populations in these regions were small. In many parts of the 
country large tracts of the so-called waste grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns and villages containing poor forest or scrub 
and grazing lands were not placed under the management of the 
newly organised Forest Department, whose small staff, it may be 
admitted, had enough on their hands. Nor was it realised (is it 
yet fully realised ?) that such areas, in the absence of skilled 
attention, and with increasing pressure upon them by a popula- 
tion which had always practised a wasteful utilisation, were bound 
to deteriorate and in the end disappear. In most parts of India 
the results are perceivable to-day and account for the clamour of 
the people for more areas to treat in the same fashion, and for the 
remark of the Commission that the fuel and fodder resources of 
the bulk of the agricultural population are inadequate. This 
factor the Commission fully realise, and the evidence shows that 
the chief forest officers are of the same opinion. 

The most important points treated of in the Report in con- 
nexion with forestry in its bearing on agriculture are the require- 
ments of the agricultural population in fuel and grazing or fodder 
and the suggested reclassification of the forests with the definite 
object of providing permanently for those indispensable wants. 
An important issue in connexion with the fuel question is the wide- 
spread habit in some parts of India of using cowdung as fuel and 
its loss thereby as manure for the cultural lands. The Com- 
missioners also comment on the fact that shifting cultivation has 
not yet become extinct in the country. 

On the subject of providing the necessary fuel supplies it is 
realised that the problem is not an easy one, for in the appendix 
to the Report (Bengal, p. 58) in connexion with zamindari forest 
tracts and overcutting it is stated that 
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Reafforestation is urgently required in a few areas ; and conservation 
of still existing forests by lengthening the period of rotation for cutting 
(at present only three to four years) is everywhere desirable. But it is not 
easy to convince the villager who needs fuel and the proprietor who needs 
cash that temporary self-denial will be more than repaid later on. 


The history of fuel and fodder areas during the past half- 
century has furnished ample proof of this statement. The Madras 
Presidency may be instanced, though every province, to a more 
or less degree, with the exception of the greater part of Assam 
and Burma, is faced with the same problem; and it is no 
new one. In the late fifties of last century Dr. Cleghorn, the 
first Conservator of Madras, made certain recommendations on 
the subject of improving the already difficult matter of the 
’ fuel supplies in the drier tracts of the presidency. In giving 
approval to his recommendations the Government of Madras 
wrote (1860) : 


As population increases and cultivation extends the subject of main- 
taining the supply of firewood becomes very important. In more advanced 
countries it is recognised as one of the modes of employing capital for a 
profit to maintain plantations for the purpose. India has not yet reached 
that state; but the time is approaching when a commencement of that 
system will be necessary in the neighbourhood of large towns and exten- 
sive factories. The terms on which land may be had for planting are so 
liberal as to offer no obstacle ; but planting for this purpose is novel in 
this country and there is the usual backwardness to make a beginning, 


An ephemeral success was achieved in Madras by the grant of 
land on the east coast for the formation of Casuarina planta- 
tions. The tree grew with great rapidity on the sandy areas, and 
people took advantage of free grants to plant a crop which was 
cut as soon as marketable ; but, since a second crop cost more to 
obtain, the private speculator took a fresh piece of land and 
allowed the first to become derelict. To prevent this the Govern- 
ment decided to demand a rent for new land, and the private 
speculator gave up the business. 

Sir John Lawrence, when Governor-General, showed a better 
appreciation of the position and its difficulties. In a despatch 
(1867) to the Secretary of State on the subject of the provision 
of fuel in areas where the article proved expensive to obtain by 
the agricultural population the Governor-General wrote : 

Expenditure on account of the following works and undertakings may 
be regarded as capital or extraordinary expenditure which need not 
necessarily be covered by the income [he was dealing with Forest Depart- 
ment finances] of the same year :—1st. Purchase of land on a large scale 
for plantation. . . . 2nd. Formation of plantations on a large scale. 


In a similar connexion the Secretary of State (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), writing (September 1867) to the Government of Bombay 
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on the subject of the firewood demands of the new railways, then 
under construction, said : 


I fear that, in the present state of the Forest Reserves throughout 
your Presidency, there would not be found means for providing such a 
large supply, in addition to the wants of the public. I need not say that 
Ishould be most reluctant that your Government should interfere in any 
way with private enterprise, but for an object the profitable returns from 
which are not at first sight obvious, and are at all times slow in coming, 
private enterprise is not, I fear, likely to step in for some time, and when 
it does there is always time enough for the Government to transfer to it 
the preparations which they have made for the needed supply. I think 
therefore it is desirable that your Government should take measures for 
forming new plantations of firewood. 


The habit of using cowdung as fuel arises in connexion with 
fuel supplies. This matter the Commission went into with con- 
siderable care. Beyond the recommendations that the Forest 
Department should endeavour to arrange for fuel supplies, and 
the railway authorities should carry fuel at rates which would 
enable the densely populated agricultural parts of the country 
to make use of it, it is doubtful whether the Report has pro- 
duced anything new on this time-old custom. For instance, 
amongst other references at the period we find the matter 
coming up in Madras in 1866. The question of taking action 
to increase the amount of firewood in the Madras Presidency, 
and so checking the habit of the cultivator of burning cowdung 
as fuel, with the consequent decrease in the amount available 
for manuring the fields, was dealt with by the conservator, Dr. 
Cleghorn. Many of the Revenue officials considered it would be 
advisable to give the ryofs areas of waste land adjacent to their 
fields rent free or at a small rent in order that wood for fuel 
might be grown upon them. But the wasteful methods of the 
villagers had by now become well known, and the proposal did 
not meet with the approval of either the Government of Madras 
or the Secretary of State. The former wrote, in a Minute, to the 
latter : 


The first steps towards increasing the quantity of manure would be 
to provide the population with a better description of fuel. The loss of 
labour in bringing in the small amount of wood now consumed, and of 
preparing the cowdung, is enormous. Some arrangement might be made 
for planting a portion of the waste land. . . . The effect of planting 
upon the climate cannot but be beneficial, and it would be well worth the 
consideration of the Government whether it might not be advisable to 
provide nurseries of such plants as might be suitable to each district at all 
the stations where there is an officer who could be trusted to look after 
them ; the cost would be trifling, and the plants might be given to the 
natives upon the sole condition of looking after them. With a large supply 
of firewood the necessity of employing cowdung for fuel would cease, and 
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this would be turned to its proper use as manure ; the labour of manipu- 
lating and bringing this into the form of small cakes would be saved, and 
the cost of collecting it would not be more than at present. Changes, 
however, such as these require time, but this would seem a good reason 
for anticipating the results, and for taking the necessary steps to secure 
these with as little delay as possible. 


There were several reasons for the above suggestions and hopes 
remaining a dead-letter in Madras, over and above the most 
crucial one of all, the conservatism of the people. Sixty years 
later the Commission in their 1928 Report (appendix, Central 
Provinces, p. 212) wrote : 


Bond fide agriculturists are permitted to take dry firewood, timber, 
etc., at special low rates, and attempts are made to supply the local demand 
from areas of forest adjoining. A scheme to place at the disposal of the 
people cheap firewood from fuel depéts at convenient centres in order to 
remove the need for burning cowdung has not met with encouraging 
results. The continuance of this immemorial custom, with firewood 
stacked almost at the door, suggests that it is not lack of firewood which 
robs the soil of valuable manure ! 


The next question which ranks in importance with the fuel 
matter, taking priority in some parts of the country, is that of 
grazing, or pasturage as it is termed in Europe. The Commis- 
sioners investigated this problem with great diligence, and their 
Report has many points of considerable interest in it. From 


time immemorial, as is well known, the villagers have grazed 
their cattle in the nearest forest area in much the same fashion as 
was practised in Britain and continental Europe in early times. 
Unrestricted pasturage was put an end to in Britain and Europe 
as the population increased, and the value of the forests with it. 
In India the necessity of permitting grazing in the forest areas 
has always been recognised, pending the introduction of a more 
economic method, and the forest officer has always had to make 
arrangements to provide it. With the passing of the years, as 
the Commissions themselves show, both population and herds 
increased enormously under the settled rule introduced by the 
British. With this increase in the cattle has come greater pressure 
-upon the forest. Efforts have been made to induce the villagers 
to make use of baled grass cut in the forests and baled by the 
Forest Department. So far the attempt has met with but slight 
success. The villager regards baled grass as merely a famine 
ration, and under ordinary conditions says his animals will not 
eat it. Space prohibits a detailed consideration of this matter 
here. The grass was baled in the forests and used in large 
quantities during the war in Mesopotamia, etc. ; but this does 
not give us a good index to go upon, as the mortality figures may 
or may not have been high as a result, But, when the average 
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of the poor type of village cattle is borne in mind, one would 
think baled grass would be as good as, if not better than, some 
of the grazing areas they frequent in the hot season. The Com- 
mission appear to consider that the onus of persuading the villager 
to use the baled grass rests to some extent on the Forest Officer. 

It is from the Forest Department more than any other that complaints 
are heard of overstocking of grass land with animals of no economic value, 
for this is a subject that is being constantly forced upon their notice in the 
extensive grazing areas they control. 


So far as his own section of the agricultural portion of the 
population goes, those adjacent to the forest, the forest officer 
might and can do something, perhaps, towards introducing the 
use of baled grass, if supported by the civil officials responsible 
for the villagers. But the bulk of the cattle it is sought to reach 
with baled grass is situated at a distance from the forest officer. 
Here it is the civil officers who are responsible, and certainly but 
little effort, having practical results, appears to have been made 
by them. The idea of cutting and baling of grass for the cattle 
is no new one. During the severe famine of 1876-78 in the 
Bombay Presidency the Forest Department undertook the work 
of cutting and baling grass in the forest to be utilised as fodder 
for the cattle. The people, however, would not buy the cut and 
stacked hay, stating that the cattle would not eat it, and the 
work was stopped! Here again the Commission consider the 
question of cost of carriage of the baled grass from the forest to 
the consumer away out in the plains, and suggest that the Railway 
Department might take up the question of a low freight, since it 
might result in a considerable traffic. But it is to be feared the 
problem is not so simple. The first stage is to overcome the 
conservatism of the villager and to devise some steps to stop the 
breeding of the large numbers of worthless animals the herds 
contain. These are both questions for the Revenue officials, 
including their agricultural advisers. Moreover, in propaganda 
work in the case of the villagers in India it is not the stranger 
who will have any influence over them, but one of their own 
officers whom they know, trust and like. They may listen to 
the stranger, but rarely will they act on recommendations he 
may make. At least, this has been the lesson learnt from past 
experience. 

A good instance of the complexity of the grazing question, 
and the position reached in Bombay in the early eighties in 
this matter owing to increase of herds and the failure to fix 
and manage efficiently areas to provide the villagers with 
grazing and fuel, is provided by the mass of evidence and reports 
received by a special Commission appointed in 1885 by the 
Governor of Bombay (Lord Reay) after consultation with two 
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Secretaries of State (Lords Kimberley and Randolph Churchill) 
and the Viceroy (Lord Dufferin). The two chief problems con- 
sidered were grazing and rab cultivation (t.e., the cutting of 
green branches from trees to use as manure for the fields). Lord 
Reay, in opening the proceedings of the Commission, said : 


Agricultural problems have always struck me as peculiarly interesting, 
and the more one looks into the various agricultural systems of various 
countries the more one becomes convinced that new legislation in agri- 
cultural matters is a mistake, and that in the present condition of agri- 
cultural science, which is not by any means as advanced as it ought to be, 
we must be careful to interfere as little as possible. . . . Local wants, 
local customs and local systems of village tenure have a right not to be 
wantonly disturbed unless a very good cause be shown for it. In many 
instances a scientific justification for local agricultural practices uncon- 
sciously observed by the people will be forthcoming. 


The question of the incidence of grazing per unit of area has 
ever proved a difficult one for the forest officer. The Commis- 
sioners face the fact that forest grazing will continue for a long 
period, and state that the intensity of grazing consistent with 
both the proper development of the forest and the preservation 
of desirable grasses should be determined as soon as possible. 
‘ The Chief Conservator of Forests in the United Provinces,’ they 
say, ‘informed us that knowledge in both respects is at present 
defective.’ One of the chief causes is, however, well known. The 
Chief Conservator of Bengal, in referring to the deterioration of 
forests through excessive grazing, observed: ‘ What appears to be 
light grazing in terms of head of cattle per acre is, in practice, 
concentrated near the village, in stream beds and grassy blocks, 
the last two being just where it does most harm.’ Did the Com- 
missioners during their tours through India note, as the sun was 
dropping behind the near or distant line of hills, the herd of vil- 
lage cattle wending their way homeward from the nearest block 
of forest in charge of an urchin or two? Those cattle went out 
after sunrise in the morning. How far into the forest were they 
likely to have proceeded ? And they will go out again to-morrow 
and next week, and so on ad infinitum. 

The proposals of the Commission may be shortly summarised. 
On the subject of grazing and cut fodder they consider that the 
question of baling grass and its carriage at remunerative rates 
should be considered by the Forest, Agricultural, and Railway 
Departments. 

With reference to the use of cowdung, apart from general 
suggestions, they propose that investigations should be made as 
to the cost of supplying as substitutes in the large areas in which 
the practice is prevalent either firewood, charcoal, or coal at a 
cheaper rate than the cost of cowdung now used. They also 
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suggest that forest industries of use to the agriculturist should 
be developed by the Forest Department, a forest utilisation officer 
being appointed in every province for this purpose. Finally 
they are of opinion that a reclassification of forest areas should 
be undertaken, as follows: 


Areas most suitable for the growth of timber or for fuel plantations, 
or the preservation of which is desirable on climatic and physical grounds, 
those most suitable for development as fodder reserves and grazing 
grounds, and areas which should be handed over to ordinary culitvation. 


‘Both the timber reserves and forests maintained for climatic 
or physical reasons may be left out of account. As regards the 
areas to be made over for cultivation, so far as the writer is 
aware this has always been in the hands of the local Government 
and the Government of India, and there never has been any ques- 
tion of objections by the Forest Department to transferring land 
required for cultivation. What the Commission fails to mention, 
over and above its suggested classification, is that it is essential 
that a due percentage of forests in proportion to the total area of 
the province should be maintained; and in any one locality, 
owing to the absence of forests of any size, it may be necessary 
to conserve areas otherwise suitable for agriculture—in fact, to 
remedy to some extent their own complaint concerning the uneven 
distribution of the forests in the country. Of the other classes it 
is most usual to classify fuel plantations and fodder and grazing 
grounds together. Certainly, for purposes of management and 
utilisation in India, they should be included in one category, 
since, efficiently managed, they can provide all three types of 
commodity—fuel, cut grass, and grazing. 

It is this type of forest in which the Commission is naturally 
the most interested. They suggest that this type shall be managed 
distinct from the timber forests, etc., and that special forest 
officers should be in charge of this class of forest, which they 
term ‘minor forests.’ They offer no opinion as to whether the 
minor forests should remain under the Forest Department or be 
made over to the Revenue Department ; in the latter event they 
suggest that the latter should ‘ have the advice and assistance of 
officers who possess a knowledge of forestry, more especially 
sylviculture,’ whatever this may mean. 

Forest history of the past half-century has seen repeated 
efforts on the part of the Government of India and Secretaries of 
State to prevent a minute sub-division of the forests into different 
types with different rules of management, etc., it being rightly 
pointed out that this only confused the public and rendered 
a forestry management unnecessarily harassing. If we omit, 
therefore, the irrigated type of plantation, on which the Com- 
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mission express valuable opinions, the forests may be divided 
into two main groups—timber and purely protective forests, and 
fuel, fodder and grazing forests. These latter have been variously 
denominated village forests (in a resolution of the Bombay 
Government of 1866, in which it was realised that some protec 
tion would have to be given to such forests if they were not to be 
ruined by excessive exploitation); protection forests; minor 
forests (in Bombay in the Kanara forest district an experiment 
has been recently started of creating a minor forest department 
to be in charge of the forests, which, though not growing valuable 
timber, are of especial importance from the agricultural point 
of view); panchayet forests in Madras; and finally the minor 
forest suggested by the Commission. 

The two types as advocated by the Commission, panchaya 
and minor, are in existence. The panchayet forest in Madras was 
introduced a few years ago. It excludes the forest officer, save 
from inspections by an administrative officer, and is a reversion 
to the old ‘jungle conservancy forest’ of Madras, which was 
abolished in 1882 on the advice of a committee upon which sat 
Sir D. Brandis and several distinguished Madras civilians. This 
committee drew up the Madras Forest Bill, and after careful con- 
sideration reported that there was no difference between the two 
classes of forest, the one consisting of mainly timber forests in the 
hills under forest officers and the other (the jungle conservancy 
forests) mainly fuel and grazing areas in the plains under Revenue 
officers. The two classes were amalgamated and placed under 
the Forest Department. Their separation once again will be 
watched with interest not unfraught with anxiety. For it isa 
well-accepted fact in Continental forestry circles that fuel and 
grazing areas cannot be left to the management of the villagers, 
even if watched over by the non-forestry expert civil officials. The 
argument given for the reversion of these areas to the Revenue 
Department that it did not pay to have a gazetted forest officer 
in chargejis regarded by many experts as unsound—as unsound 
as the idea that the latter’s only charge should be the timber 
forest areas. As regards the formation of new fuel and fodder 
reserves, the Commission notes upon the achievement in the 
Etawah district, in the United Provinces, with the reclamation 
of the wastes on the banks of the Jumna river : 

The Chief Conservator of Forests pointed out to us how greatly land 
of this description could be improved by protection. At the same time he 
explained that it would be difficult to proceed rapidly with the work of 
improvement, since experience of the best methods of treating such waste 
was lacking and there were sylvicultural problems to be solved. 


It may be suggested that, if there is a question of a reclassifi- 
cation of the forest areas in India or of the duties of the Forest 
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Department, a matter of such importance and magnitude 
requires something more than proposals in a Report of a Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, which admits that ‘ forests’ did not 
fall within its terms of reference ; nor was there an expert forest 
representative amongst its members. In spite of—perhaps by 
reason of—the considerable part the administration of the forests 
has played during the last half-century in India, there has never 
been a time when their future, in the interests of the country as a 
whole, was of greater importance. The large increase of the 
population and their herds, the restriction of the forest areas in 
the more densely populated parts of the country, the growing 
part played by big industries, the possibilities of utilising the 
rivers for hydraulic power schemes, and the development of the 
great irrigation schemes (in the case of the Sukkur Barrage 
project the Commission mention that the Forest Department had 
not been invited to co-operate in the planting that will be neces- 
sary !), all these matters are vitally connected with the forests 
of the country and their correct maintenance and utilisation. 
It might be desirable, in order to supplement the work of the 
Agricultural Commission, that a small Forestry Commission be 
appointed, upon which delegates from the Revenue, Agricultural, 
and Irrigation Departments should sit; and that this Commis- 
sion should investigate the whole problem of the forests of the 
country in order to settle, in the light of the management during 
the past sixty years, the desirable steps to be taken with reference 
to a reclassification of forest areas and perhaps a reclassification 
of the duties of the officers of the department. It might be sug- 
gested that such a classification in each case might fall into: 
(rt) Timber and Protection Forests ; (2) Agricultural (the so-called 
minor) Forests ; and (3) Irrigation Forests. It is not improbable 
as time goes on that the management of each of these classes will 
become more intensive,’and will demand a specialised knowledge 
on the part of the staff employed which would necessitate their 
retention in the branch of work in which they had been trained. 
In any event, it would appear that the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture has raised questions in connexion 
with the management and utility of the forests in India which 
require decision in the interests of the population as a whole. 


E. P. STEBBING. 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING: A NEW 
PHASE OPENS 


THE years 1928-29 will be found to have made agricultural 
history, for they have been marked by the first successful attempts 
to deal with some of our agricultural produce in accordance with 
modern business psychology. 

For a long time British agriculturists have remained among 
that ever-dwindling minority of producers who have only been 
able to think of their own end of the complicated process by 
which things are extracted from the earth and brought into com- 
mon use. Even the attempts to introduce co-operative mar- 
keting persisted in adopting only this one narrow angle of vision. 
It would hardly be too much to characterise that as the chief cause 
of the failure of agricultural co-operation in this country. While 
Mr. Henry Ford and others were demonstrating in different 
spheres that it is the best service to the public at the lowest price 
that pays, agricultural co-operation was being misrepresented as 
the best way for the producer to take for himself the mythically 
exorbitant profits the middleman was erroneously supposed to 
be making. Not the least cause of the lack of success of the 
movement was its frequent failure to give the consumer as good 
service as the maligned middleman, although usually it charged 
just as much. The consumer was not really considered. .High 
prices and big profits at the producer’s end were the incentive 
held out to farmers to co-operate. 

It is amazing now to look back and realise how blind we all 
were. Although every day and under our very noses foreign 
exporters into this country were, metaphorically, shouting at us 
that it was reliable, graded, easily handled goods that found the 
best market amongst us, yet somehow we let the significant fact 
escape us. Even while we ourselves were acquiring so thoroughly 
the modern habit of buying by the label, it never seemed to occur 
to us that it was then impossible to ask for this brand of British 
apples, that brand of British pears, or grade so-and-so of British 
eggs. ‘ Buy British’ was a lottery so far as agricultural produce 
was concerned. It might be super-excellent, it might be unfit 
for consumption. No one could possibly tell. If satisfied, one 
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could not ask for the same thing again. Farmer Jones might 
produce only the very best eggs, Farmer Smith the very worst. 
It was impossible to advertise Farmer Jones’ tiny output as ‘ the 
Jones brand,’ or to prevent Farmer Smith’s disgusting products 
from prejudicing the public against eggs in general and British eggs 
in particular. The result naturally was that egg dealers fought 
shy of handling these goods which, excellent as they often were, 
yet could never be depended upon not to bring a crop of com- 
plaints from their customers. Those who did handle British eggs 
had to test each one, clean them and repack them. This meant 
time and labour, which in turn meant money. Naturally the 
egg dealers were not disposed to pay for work which was unneces- 
sary with the reputable brands of imported eggs. It was the 
British egg producers who paid in the reduced prices offered and 
the prejudice against British eggs. This was unfortunate for 
many of the good producers who undoubtedly took trouble to 
market their eggs well. As with eggs, so with fruit, meat and 
potatoes. Thrown on the market in quantities that varied in the 
wildest manner, in unreliable form and often in dirty condition, 
in lots that made advertisement and buying by the label impos- 
sible, and sold, in many cases, through little local markets and 
higglers that invited the formation of ‘ rings’ to keep down the 
price, it is not surprising that they caused producers to complain 
that, though they grew these things, there was no profit in 
them. 

There is no doubt that the much-criticised report of the 
standing committee under the Merchandise Marks Act of 1926 
did a useful service in declaring against the marking of imported 
eggs while our egg industry was in such chaos ; as things were, 
it was only too evident that the British egg might easily have 
lost far more than it would have gained by such embarrassing dis- 
sociation from the more reliable imported eggs, for it must be 
remembered that there is a deeper impression made by one 
offensive egg than by ninety and nine of first-rate quality. There 
was, of course, an outcry from a few Imperial optimists who held 
to the belief that even an egg had only to be British to be superior 
to any other, but the very shock of having such a belief officially 
questioned had its good effect. The report, by advising against 
the marking of imported eggs until British eggs could be better 
marketed, paved the way for a more favourable acceptance of the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s egg marketing scheme, launched with 
the full approval of the Ministry’s Poultry Advisory Committee 
early in 1928. 

The details of the scheme, which came into force on Feb- 
ruary 1 this year, are now too familiar to be closely described. 
It has provided for the establishment of egg-packing stations 
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(wisely left equally open to co-operative or non-co-operative 
organisation) which must conform to certain rules. Each station 
must handle an annual average of at least twenty-four thirty- 
dozen cases a week,} in order that continuous supplies in com- 
mercial quantities may be available and that the volume of 
business may be big enough at each station to enable expert 
operators to be employed. Each egg must be singly ‘ candled’ 
(i.e., tested), for this is the only reliable method. Non-returnable 
cases must be used, for there is no doubt that our reluctance to 
adopt them was handicapping the home egg trade in comparison 
with the import trade, where non-returnables are universally 
used. They are cleaner, they save trouble, and when the high 
initial cost of returnabies is considered, together with higher 
transport costs because of the greater weight, with the trouble 
and expense involved in repairing them, re-collecting them from 
the station and tracing them when they go astray, they will 
probably prove in the end as welcome to the producers as to the 
distributors. Packing stations must also conform to the statutory 
grades determined by the Ministry of Agriculture after the closest 
co-operation with the principal national organisations of pro- 
ducers and distributors. They are as follows : 


HEN EcGs. Duck EcGs. 
Grade Desig- Minimum Grade Desig- Minimum 
nation. Weight. nation. Weight. 
Special . ‘ : . 2}oz. Special (duck) . . . 2$0z. 
Standard : : . es Standard (duck) . . 2$oz. 
Pullet (standard) ; . S-oE. Ducklet (standard). . 2}oz. 


Among the producers there have been some who consider the 
grading too high, and they have even gone so far as to hold back 
from supporting the scheme on these grounds. Their objections 
should be treated with respect, because they include some of the 
producers of egg supplies that were well marketed before the 
scheme was thought of, and in support of their contention they 
evidence the good prices they had been receiving for lighter eggs 
than these grades designate. But it should not be forgotten that 
until now British eggs decently marketed shone out ‘ like a good 
deed in a naughty world,’ and this favourable comparison will 

.tend to disappear if the scheme succeeds. Moreover, foreign 
competition will increase, not slacken, in intensity to meet the 
challenge of the British egg. It is a point, however, that can 
safely be left to time and experience to settle. But if one may 
criticise on a smaller point, the designation ‘ pullet standard’ 
does strike one as a little unfortunate. Someone has said—or 


1 Minimum actually specified: thirty cases from January to July, twenty 
eases August and September, ten cases October and December. 
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anyhow, someone ought to have said—‘ Psychology is the mother 
of advertisement’; and the word ‘ pullet ’ immediately conjures 
up the vision of quite a diminutive egg, however much reason may 
add that its statutory minimum weight is 13 oz. It might be 
thought that people in the trade are not so easily subject to their 
imagination, but the writer has been told by egg packers that the 
mention of ‘ pullet standards’ to prospective buyers as often as 
not meets with the somewhat contemptuous answer: ‘ No, we 
don’t want pullet eggs.’ 

In return for conforming with these regulations, together with 
one or two of minor importance but obviously necessary, such as 
clean, dry buildings and inspection by authorised persons, egg 
stations under the scheme are entitled to the use of the National 
Mark, which consists of a map of England and Wales coloured 
according to the particular grade and bearing the words ‘ Produce 
of England and Wales’ inscribed in a circle. It bears also the 
packer’s number. The power to determine what conditions must 
be fulfilled for the right to use the mark is vested in the Ministry 
of Agriculture by the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Mark- 
ing) Act. This Act also provides for the marking of preserved, 
cold-stored and chemically-preserved eggs. A committee under 
Lord Darling’s chairmanship authorises individuais to use the 
mark and has power to cancel and suspend such authorisation 
when necessary. It is a penal offence to forge the mark or to 
use a mark so nearly resembling it as to be calculated to deceive, 
or to use the mark without authority. Thus the mark is amply 
protected from abuse, either by its users or by its rivals, and the 
means are provided for a competent authority to safeguard its 
reputation. In practice, complaints of bad produce bearing the 
mark would be immediately traceable to the source through 
the stamped labels, and would thereupon be dealt with. Warnings 
would be given in serious cases, and if the packer appeared incor- 
rigible in his inefficiency he would be deprived of the privilege 
of using the mark. It is evident that a public body such as the 
Ministry is an ideal one for administering this part of the scheme. 
There is no question of ‘control by Whitehall’; it is merely 
a matter of protecting efficient producers against loss or mis- 
representation. 

By a stroke of inspiration the same mark will be applied 
to all other forms of produce which may be found capable of 
similar organisation ; it already is being used for fruit. Thus 
a national symbol for efficiently marketed produce has been 
created under which one form of produce will advertise cumu- 
latively every other for which the mark exists. This is of the 
very first importance, for it is not enough vaguely to exhort 
people to ‘ Buy British ’ ; they must be offered something British 
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that is worth buying. The mark is a guarantee—a pictorial 
guarantee that needs no trouble in reading—that whatever 
bears it is dependable and can be bought with confidence, that 
it is exactly what it purports to be and conforms with certain 
statutory grades that are the same in Sheffield as in Torquay— 
never varying, home-grown, clean, fresh, reliable. The cumu- 
lative effect of the same mark on all gradable produce will be to 
create an instinctive trust and preference on the part of the house- 
wife for the goods that bear it, and preference in turn will become 
insistence for that brand of produce alone. 

It will be realised, therefore, how important it is that regula- 
tions such as those outlined above for egg-packing stations 
should be faithfully carried out. Upon these collecting centres 
will devolve the whole responsibility for building up a reputation 
for British produce. At the same time it will be realised what a 
very great advantage to producers it will be to sell produce under 
the mark. Here the mark adapts itself well to our national 
psychology. In some countries marketing regulations are made 
compulsory, but there is something in our national character 
that would have rebelled against such procedure over here, and 
producers would have been antagonistic to the scheme from the 
start. But no one need conform to any regulations unless he 
wants to use the mark. The scheme is entirely voluntary, but the 
beauty of it is that, in practice, it will compel support, not by Act 
of Parliament, but by the benefits it will confer on those who will 
accept its discipline. If the results already obtained by selling 
fruit under the mark are any guide, producers will not be able to 
afford to stand outside. 

The National Mark for fruit was only introduced last Sep- 
tember, but already some interesting results are to hand. A 
large part of our quality production of apples and pears was 
marketed under the mark and disposed of at satisfactory prices. 
In the early part of the season National Mark dessert apples 
and pears consistently fetched higher prices than comparable 
imported apples, and later, during the severe slump in imported 
apples, our own National Mark fruit sold well and realised 
relatively high prices. In Manchester, for instance, National 
Mark bismarcks were realising 12s. per bushel box, while com- 
parable American apples sold as low as 6s. The National 
Mark has demonstrated quite clearly in its first trial that 
buyers want home-grown goods and will pay remunerative 
prices if the quality is good. In one commodity at least it shows 
that intelligent organisation will enable us to meet and beat 
foreign competition without artificial aid. Another important 
result has been the convincing of many growers that to continue 
producing low and medium grade fruit is to court disaster. 
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In all the fruit-growing areas this has resulted in an acceleration 
of efforts to get better production, which will undoubtedly result 
in a substantial increase in the volume of National Mark fruit 
placed on the markets in subsequent seasons. Prophecy is 
dangerous, but it is difficult to read of this success and its imme- 
diate reactions upon national production without feeling that the 
National Mark has, in one stroke, lifted British fruit on to an 
entirely new plane, and that, when we come to look back, we shall 
realise that we have just seen a new and brighter chapter being 
opened in the history of certain branches of agricultural pro- 
duction. 

But it would be a mistake to think that all is now plain sailing, 
or even that the most difficult part is over. The fruit and the 
egg schemes merely provide efficient machinery for fruit and egg 
producers to utilise. They will be useless if the producers do not 
grasp the offered opportunities. One of the dangers—perhaps 
the greatest danger—is that the National Mark will create a 
demand that the home trade cannot satisfy. A firm that might 
cancel its foreign contracts in order to buy National Mark pro- 
duce, only to find that sufficient supplies were not available, 
would probably not be very willing to run the same risk again, 
although supplies might then be greater. ‘Bad news travels 
fast,’ other firms would soon hear of it, and the next thing might 
be a general belief that it was no use contracting for National 
Mark eggs because not enough for commercial purposes were 
available. Everyone knows the queer potency such half- 
truths can acquire and how difficult it is to live them down. 
Nothing of the sort has occurred with fruit, and the energetic 
groundwork carried out by the Ministry before February 1 
gives good reason for believing that nothing of the sort will 
happen with eggs; but it is a danger, and that is why every 
egg producer who possibly can should support the scheme in his 
own interests. 

Another danger is that our efforts at recapturing our own 
markets will not pass uncontested by the foreigner. On April 21 
this year an Order in Council will come into force making the 
marketing of individual foreign eggs compulsory. It is signifi- 
cant that Denmark has accepted the challenge by adopting a 
marking policy in advance of the Order in Council, their argument 
being that hitherto their marketing efficiency has failed to connect 
up at the customer’s end because, for all the consumer knows, 
Danish eggs might equally well be French, Belgian, Polish, or 
Chinese. Compulsory marks of origin supply the missing link, 
and there is a real danger that such words as ‘ Danish,’ ‘ Dutch,’ 
Belgian,’ etc., may become trade marks of the first importance 
to the country concerned, as Mr. A. W. Street, head of the Markets 
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Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture and originator of these 
schemes, points out. 


I can foresee [he continues] exporting countries adopting bold adver- 
tising programmes, including the extensive use of display cards, window. 
bills and other devices to mobilise demand for their supplies, which, at any 
rate in the case of near-European and Dominion produce, are not to be 
despised from a quality standpoint. 


But if such increased foreign competition is a danger to an 
organised home trade it would be many times more damaging if 
we were to remain in the old rut of inefficiency and ‘ penny 
packet marketing.’ It can only be met by united effort and by 
the adoption of methods similar to those of our competiiors, 
For the local packing stations are only a beginning. Provision is 
made in the egg scheme for the individual units, co-operative and 
non-co-operative, to organise themselves into regional associa- 
tions, whereby advertisement could be carried out on a wider 
and more economic scale and wasteful overlapping eliminated. 
These in turn should only be another step forward towards a still 
larger conception of one great national federation of egg pro- 
ducers and egg packers which would not only eliminate more 
completely overlapping, but also abolish suicidal rivalry between 
packing stations in the markets of the large consuming centres, 
By this means organised feeding of the markets could be intelli- 
gently conducted, which would smooth out those fluctuations in 
price, caused by so-called ‘ gluts’ and ‘ shortages,’ which are as 
hostile to the real interests of the producers as of the consumers. 
This would bring all the advantages of large-scale business, with 
its increased facilities for advertisment, for employing expert 
business men at the head, and for all the modern aids of expert 
market knowledge and salesmanship on a national scale. With 
the growth of such organisation in other countries, especially in 
respect of agricultural produce, it is essential to the very existence 
of these branches of our agriculture that we adopt comparable 
measures. Already we have too long delayed them. 

It is encouraging that recently there have been signs of an 
increase in poultry keeping in this country, particularly by 
farmers. Poultry keeping cannot be regarded as a solution of 
arable farming difficulties, but it can help it through bad times, 
and is particularly suited to farms of that description. For 
our climatic conditions cause poultry to thrive best on free range, 
or on a system nearly approaching it, and when grain prices are 
bad the arable farmer has grain cheap and ready to hand with no 
cost of buying it from agents or transporting it. Fowls distri- 
buted over a farm manure it at no cost of carting or spreading, and 
they are invaluable destroyers of insect pests, while their pro- 
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duce, in the shape of eggs and poultry, is usually of better quality 
and of more nutritious value than from birds kept on limited areas. 
There is probably no farm, holding, or orchard in England and 
Wales where they could not be made to pay handsomely as a 
staple crop, less influenced by the weather than any other. The 
National Mark will save the farmer who keeps poultry from the 
unsatisfactory higgler and the inferior local market, and from the 
trouble and waste of time in grading, packing, and disposing of 
them. 

The annual value of our egg production exceeds 16,000,000/., 
which is greater than the value of our wheat. In spite of this, 
however, 3,000,000,000 foreign eggs are coming into Britain 
every year. Evidently there is scope for a big development in 
British egg production. But that is not all. With our annual 
consumption per head of only 125 eggs we are among the smallest 
consumers of eggs in a European country. The reason is not far to 
seek. It is to be found on any average breakfast table in any 
average English city. The eggs that will be found there are not 
appetising, as a rule, for they are of all sizes and of all ages. 
They may be called ‘ English new-laid,’ and occasionally their 
contents may not belie the term, but as often as not they hail 
from Russia, Poland or China, or they may have lain for weeks in 
some hedgerow on an English farm, to be found eventually by a 
delighted hen-wife who cheerfully throws them in with those 
she has just collected warm from the poultry-house. No one 
could ever estimate accurately to what extent this is happening, 
or how wide is the fraud carried on by selling foreign eggs as 
‘English new-laid.’ Mr. James Gatecliff, the B.B.C. lecturer on 
eggs, writes in a booklet he has just published ?: 


My experience over years of testing in many counties, from Yorkshire 
and Lancashire to Middlesex and Kent, is that I find it [i.e., the selling of 
foreign eggs as English new-laid] rampant in every city, town and fair- 
sized village that I have visited, and every man that I have met and with 
whom I have discussed this subject, whose opinion is worth noting, sup- 
ports me in my theory. Therefore a reliable estimate, in my opinion, can 
be formed sufficiently damning for all practical purposes. For every one 
hundred British new-laid eggs consumed in this country there are one 
hundred and fifty imported eggs disposed of. Further, I do not think I 
am over-estimating the fact when I state that in the general average of 
every so-called one hundred British new-laid eggs sold, twenty-five per 
cent. are imported. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that so many will be found 
who say : ‘ I would gladly eat a fresh egg every day if I could buy 
eggs that are fresh.’ 


® Eggs, by James Gatecliff, price 6d. (obtainable at bookstells). 
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This year three statutory reforms will have been introduced 
that will help to make this possible: (1) On February 1, the Egg 
Marketing Scheme, which virtually creates a guarantee for new- 
laid British eggs. (2) On March 1, the Grading and Marking Act, 
which will make it illegal to sell any preserved egg without the 
word ‘ Preserved’ marked on the shell. (3) On April 21, the 
Merchandise Marks Act, forbidding the sale of any imported egg 
that does not bear on its shell an indication of origin. 

This should clear the way for a campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of eggs in Britain. We have attempted the same thing 
with milk through the Milk Publicity Council, and, in spite of the 
ill-timed opposition of the National Farmers’ Union, it has pro- 
duced most excellent results. It has created entirely fresh con- 
sumers of milk among the children in the Council schools, and 
whereas in the first year of the Milk Publicity Council’s existence 
only 72,000,000 gallons of milk were brought to London by the 
railway companies, in the next year (1924) 77,000,000 were 
brought ; in 1925, 99,000,000; in 1926, 107,000,000; and in 
1927, 117,000,000. Similarly an ‘eat more eggs’ campaign in 
Canada raised consumption from 205 per head to 325. If we 
could increase our egg consumption by 120 per head (to 245), 
5,400,000,000 more eggs would be required, equal to the value, 
at 13d. each, of 33,750,000/. On the consideration alone of what 
an increased consumption of British eggs would mean to our 
hard-pressed countryside, is not such a campaign well worth the 
consideration of the authorities ? 

But the cash value to the countryside is not the only thing. 
There is no other form of food which is cheaper, more nourishing, 
and better protected by Nature from adulteration than a fresh 
egg. Its food value is the same as that of good beef, which costs 
per pound twice as much: weight for weight it is equivalent to 
milk ; as a source of iron it is more valuable than pork or lamb, 
and more than competes with vegetables and fruit ; it contains 
the exact proportion of dilutants and solvents for perfect diges- 
tion. If more eggs were eaten, and if it were more widely under- 
stood that only a fresh egg contains these qualities, while a stale 
egg is not only unpleasant but definitely devitalising, there would 
not be so many C3’s in our population, or such a distressingly 
high average of malnutrition cases among our schoolchildren. 

It is impossible to close this article without a word of appre- 
ciation of the Markets Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Mr. A. W. Street and his assistants have conceived and carried 
through a scheme which, there is reason to hope, will prove a 
more practical contribution to agriculture than anything yet 
achieved in this century. The conception of the scheme has not, 
perhaps, been the hardest part of the work. Its successful 
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launching has entailed an immense amount of spade-work 
beforehand in lectures, addresses and demonstrations throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. Not the least difficulty 
in getting it going was the fact that many of the more enlightened 
egg producers were already obtaining a fair market for their eggs 
simply because they, as efficient British producers, were in such a 
comparative minority. Yet, just because they were the men of 
energy in the industry, they were also those whose support of the 
scheme was essential. It would have been understandable if they 
had taken the shorter view and remained outside, content with the 
fairly profitable business they were doing. It says much for the 
eloquence of the exponents of the scheme and for the public 
spirit of the good producers that so many of the latter are now 
loyally supporting it. Those who, like the writer, attended some 
of those lectures and addresses and saw the very men who had 
come to oppose won over to its support ; or, at the numerous agri- 
cultural shows last summer at which demonstrations were 
arranged, listened to the endless questionings and arguments, all 
patiently listened to and, so far as possible, answered, will realise 
the energy and the courage needed to start the movement going 
under favourable auspices. It may not be perfect—it would be 
surprising if no modifications or changes were needed in a new 
undertaking that breaks so much fresh ground—but sufficient 
has been said to demonstrate that one of its features is its elas- 
ticity, and therefore there should be no real difficulty in adjusting 
it to practical requirements. It would be a mistake to think of 
it merely as an attempt to win back a market that has been 
partially lost. When the facts of the preparations of the foreigner 
to attack this market even more strenuously are realised—pre- 
parations which at this very minute are being made with all the 
resources behind them of business and production on a national 
scale—it is evident that, without similar counter-organisation 
of our own, even the market that our producers have left would 
be in jeopardy. Upon the success of the scheme depend not only 
things so important as improved public health and more pecuniary 
wealth produced and kept in the country, but much that will 
result in an increase of the sum of good life and happiness through- 
out our countryside. But the scheme can only succeed in pro- 
portion to the response given to it by the producers. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE DIPPER 


A FISHERMAN on a moorland stream sees a black bird suddenly 
start up from nowhere, and, chippering a few sharp, metallic 
notes, fly swiftly above the water until it vanishes round a bend 
in the stream. If a novice in bird-lore, he probably dismisses 
it as a blackbird, and thinks no more about it; but a dis- 
criminating eye would note, even when on the wing, its shorter 
tail and stockier appearance. True, one of its country names, 
‘ water-ousel,’ suggests ‘ the ousel cock so black of hue,’ and in 
Somerset both dipper and blackbird are called ‘ colley,’ a good 
Shakespearean adjective which means ‘ black.’ But the two are 
not very closely related, the one being a thrush, and the other a 
member of a distinct family, the Cinclide. Nor is the dipper 
really black, for his head is a delightful tawny-brown and his 
back mottled grey. And a front view of him will show you that 
he sports a neat, white shirt-front, below which a cinnamon 
cummerbund, usually brighter in the male than in the female, 
partly encircles his lower breast. 

Pennant, as appears from one of Gilbert White’s letters to 
him, confused the dipper with the ring-ousel, but, although this 
bird also wears a patch of white on his throat, he is really a thrush, 
while the dipper is closer kin to dunnock and wren. Wren-like, 
indeed, he is in shape, and in some of his habits ; both have the 
trick of cocking the tail up and bobbing the body up and down, 
and it is this amusing trick of curtsying or ‘ dipping ’ that gives 
the dipper his name. He resembles the wren, too, in his ceaseless 
activity ; both are ever prying and peering, the wren in hedgerow 
and brake and often at the water’s edge, but the dipper in and 
out of and under the water. 

Stumpy and stocky-looking when engaged in his customary pur- 
suits, the dipper can when he likes transform himself surprisingly. 
I remember watching one singing cheerfully in midstream on a 
bleak December day. I was in hiding, but when at last he saw me 
he stretched out his head and neck to such an extent that he 
seemed to change into another bird; his whole body became 
attenuated, thereby attaining a slenderness of outline which was 
extraordinary in a bird whom one associates with sleek rotundity. 
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My happiest memories of the dipper are linked with the 
swirling, tumbling streams of the moors and mountains; it is 
these that he loves most, and among them he is seen at his best. 
I saw a pair swimming and diving in the Tummel at Pitlochry on 
a day of dismal and continuous downpour, depressing to us, but 
to them supremely enjoyable. If you are as happy in or under 
the water as out of it, it matters little what the weather may be. 
And there was a morning in March when snow had moulded the 
abrupt peaks of Capel Curig to smooth, sweeping curves ; we saw 
no birds above the snow-line except a lonely kestrel, but there 
was the dipper, diving headlong off a boulder into the spate, and 
emerging on the opposite bank unperturbed and with every feather 
unruffled. 

Everywhere in hill country you find him—throughout the 
length of the Pennines, in the ghylls of Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, and Lancashire, by the scars of Yorkshire, up and down the 
Derbyshire dales. He is at home among the mountains of Wales 
and in the border Marches of Herefordshire and Shropshire. 
The clear-eyed streams amid the Cotswolds know him also, and 
he adorns Mendip’s limestone coombes. 

But he haunts more smoothly flowing waters as well. You 
may find him on rivers that amble contemplatively through the 
level meadows and undulating woodlands of the Cheshire plain. 
On Exmoor he follows the moorland torrents till they tire of their 
foamy frolics and dissolve unawares in the ocean. Yet he is par 
excellence a bird of the hills, and for this reason in the east of 
England he is uncommon. And I have been a little amused to 
find that naturalists from the home counties, who know their 
resident fauna well, often show an unexpected excitement at the 
sight of their first water-ousel, when to us who sit at the feet of 
the moors he is an accustomed, though always a pleasant, sight. 

There is, I think, a reasonable amount of evidence that 
dippers pair for life. In January I have many times seen one 
chasing another up and down a stream ; this, I feel sure, is con- 
nected with courtship, and as I have noticed the same activities 
in December, it is fair to assume that this, too, is due to an early 
awakening of the mating instinct. (Sometimes three dippers are 
engaged in these skirmishes, and one—probably an intruding 
male—is driven off by another.) Though eggs are not usually laid 
till the end of March, they have been found in February. From 
nesting time till the young are able to look after themselves both 
old birds are, of course, together and in attendance on their 
offspring. 

There are two or perhaps even three broods. I found a nest 
with one egg and newly hatched young in the Lake District as 
late as June 16 ; the parents of this brood must have been feeding 
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their offspring well into July. I have seen pairs in August, 
September, and October. In November, though you may find 
two dippers on one stretch of water, they are often not together— 
that is my experience; but a fisherman friend told me that 
during that month he saw two flying in the air 50 feet high, and 
singing, as he put it, ‘ like skylarks.’ I have found them in pairs 
in the first few days of December. If the sexes do separate for 
any portion of the year, it is not for long. 

Whatever was the cause of the evolution which my friend 
witnessed in November—and I strongly suspect it was prompted 
by some unseasonable outbreak of sex impulse—these soaring 
flights are usually connected with courtship or its preliminaries, 
I have seen exactly the same aerial gambols in January and 
February, and again in April, sometimes accompanied by a ‘ song,’ 
consisting of a few high-pitched notes. At this time such 
behaviour is obviously part of the dippers’ love-making. But 
these antics belong to the more violent ecstasies of love. Another 
time you may find the two of them in close company, the one 
diving and swimming and the other watching the performance 
from an overhanging branch with an air of contented contempla- 
tion. Such a couple has passed the philandering stage and come 
to a complete and satisfactory understanding. 

But the most perfect understanding does not release the 
accepted suitor from paying those small attentions which are at 
once a duty and a pleasure. The hen dipper is standing alone 
upon a boulder; below, a mountain brook springs in cascades 
from one descending terrace to another. Downstream comes the 
cock, singing merrily, and in good fettle. He alights beside her; 
from his beak hangs his prosaic offering—a caddis-worm. Prosaic, 
but welcome; she shivers her wings and cries out petulantly. 
Inclining his beak towards her, he yields up the morsel. A very 
delicate piece of courting. 

It is many years since I found my first dipper’s nest, but the 
memory of it still gives me a hot thrill of pleasure. I waded into 
the water, slid a finger cautiously into the hole below the over- 
hanging eaves of the top-heavy and untidy globe of moss, and 
felt the warm eggs nestling there. I drew one out, and gazed at 
it in delighted admiration as it lay in my palm. Its fragile white- 
ness was faintly flushed with a delicious tinge of pink, a mere 
nuance of colour, such as you may see on the fair skin of a girl 
on a frosty morning. Bewick describes the egg as ‘ lightly blushed 
with red.’ 

When the egg is blown this delicate flush disappears. I did 
not blow this egg, but I wonder how anyone can care fer the 
faded shells in a cabinet when once he has seen these eggs in their 
unspoiled loveliness. To filch anything in Nature from its original 
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‘environment is to destroy its charm. It becomes a specimen, 


perhaps scientifically interesting in a public collection, but bereft 
of beauty. 

Speaking from my own experience, I should have said that 
dippers’ nests are always near running water, but I read that one 
at least has been found 100 yards away from a stream. A stone 
bridge they consider very desirable, particularly one with a ledge 
or a buttress: the trestles of wooden ones are frequently used. 
One pair selected a secretive alcove formed by the girder of a 
railway bridge and an adjacent wall. A proved situation will be 
chosen again and again in successive years. I remember a shelf 
on a Cheshire bridge where there were the remains of four or five 
old nests, as well as a new one. Sometimes last year’s nest is 
repaired and used again ; broods were reared in an Exmoor nest 
in 1927 and 1928. Another much-fancied position is a crumbling 
rocky bank, and often one saturated with dripping water. Such a 
perch for a cradle sounds precarious, but the back of the nest 
possesses a certain adhesiveness, and this is why when the front 
has decayed and fallen away its hinder portion still survives in situ. 

I recently detached a two-year-old dipper’s nest from the 
bank of a stream. It was only with the use of considerable force 
that I was able to tear off its rear wall ; the moss of which it was 
built was so firmly embedded that some of the soil came away 


‘ with the nest. When first placed in position the material is wet : 


as the bank projected a little, the mosses dried, and thus in course 
of time sun and wind together welded their fibres into the clay ; 
the result was a structure so compact that after two years it put 
up a good defence even against a human housebreaker. 

There is in the British Bird Book (Kirkman, vol. i., p. 298) a 
photograph by Mr. Riley Fortune of a curious nest stuck casually 
on the top of a half-submerged tree trunk—a most extraordinary 
and, to me, unusual place. I have found nests in stumps by the 
waterside, but they have always been securely wedged in between 
branches. This. nest looks as if it might be blown away by a 
strong puff of wind, but perhaps it was really more secure than it 
appeared to be. 

} Exmoor dippers often choose to nest where some small runnel 
joins a larger stream ; such tributaries commonly end in a tumble 
of water between moss-green boulders, and the nest—itself a ball 
of moss—when hidden amid such an environment is exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish. So placed it is plentifully spattered with 
spray, but this the dipper enjoys; all West Country people 
perforce become inured to moisture—or die in the attempt. Nests 
have been found—I knew of one on the Exe—in the space between 
a waterfall and the rock over which it leaps, so that the parents 
have to dive through the downfall to reach eggs or young. 

Vor. CV—No. 625 aa 
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There are three or four records of dippers’ nests in a sande 
martin’s hole. When this site is chosen there is either a very 
slightly built dome or none at all. Certainly there seems to be 
no necessity to go to the trouble of building a roof when there is 
one ready made, but the question whether the dipper thinks this 
all out, or is prevented from following her usual methods of con- 
struction by want of space, raises a doubtful problem in bird 
psychology. It is safer to adopt the simpler explanation, and I 
am inclined to think that, finding there is no room for more 
material, the bird gives up the attempt. 

An unusual nesting site suggests other speculations, These 
dippers’ nests, which were found in widely separated districts, 
were out of sight at distances varying from 6 inches to 2 feet from 
the mouth of the hole. It is admitted that the nest-building habit 
in birds is instinctive, and not intelligent ; a year-old greenfinch 
builds a perfect nest ; it does not have to learn how to doit. But 
do these departures from the general rule show intelligence ? Did 
these dippers deliberately select a spot which was well concealed 
and protected from the weather, or was the ‘ choice ’ fortuitous ? 
And were these nests, or any of them, first attempts or the work 
of birds who had hitherto built nests in normal situations ? and 
did they in subsequent years construct the usual type in the usual 
positions ? Were these birds pioneers, the possible forerunners 
of a race which, if they hide their nests more carefully, will have 
a better chance of survival ? We have not as yet enough evidence 
to answer these questions. Only patient observation and close 
thinking can solve such puzzles. 

In North Wales I watched for several days on end the con- 
struction of a dipper’s nest. It consists of two parts: a cup and 
a domed superstructure which covers and overhangs the lower 
portion. When I first arrived the cup had already been partly 
built : it rested upon a sapling rooted in a stone bridge, and, on 
the wall behind, the architect had already sketched out in moss 
the outline of the dome. By the morning of the next day the 
roof was partly on, the space between it and the wall had been 
filled in with mosses and grass, and the branches of the sapling 
had been cunningly woven into the side of the dome. 

By the afternoon of the following day the superstructure was 
entirely completed, and was 3 inches thick. The hen dipper 
approached the nest several times with bents and wet moss in her 
beak, but was suspicious: I noticed that she frequently dipped 
her burden in the water ; once she dived with it. Sometimes she 
dropped a beakful and collected another. Eventually she found 
courage enough to pay two short visits to the nest, and then one 
longer one of about a minute, during which I could see her shaping 
the cup by revolving therein on her own axis. When I inspected 
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her work before leaving, I found the inside partly lined with 


leaves. Below, in the water, were the remains of two dippers’ 
eggs. How they got there I cannot say, but, as the nest was not 
teady for them, it may be that they had been deposited therein 
and turned out, perhaps accidentally, while additions were being 
made, or prematurely laid in the water. 

The very slight difference between the sexes is difficult to 
distinguish at a distance, even with glasses. Some observers have 
seen both birds helping to build. The cock of this pair certainly 
brought material to the nest, for he often sang while his mouth 
was full of it. Usually, however, he kept his distance, and watched 
me suspiciously. The next year this nest was repaired and used 
again. Two years later there was another nest on the same 
bridge, but in a slightly different place. 

When the hen is sitting the cock is not far off. Often he 
perches on a stone just below and sings—perhaps to her, perhaps 
as an expression of his satisfaction that things domestic are pro- 
ceeding according to plan, or perhaps to warn off intruders. The 
presence of a third dipper near-by, when one hen was sitting and 
the cock in attendance, points to the last possibility. Music may 
be the food of love, but something more substantial, with calories 
in it, is also needed. And so the cock brings dainties to his lady 
while she is covering the eggs ; but having presented his offering, 
he throws his head back and sings his heart out. Then, with a 
sense of duty done, he returns to his stony stance, preens himself, 
combs his wings out with his claws, scratches his head, and pro- 
ceeds with the musical programme. Incubation is said to be 
shared by both parents, but, so far as my observations go, the 
hen’s is the greater part. 

An old dipper’s nest, being, as I have explained, a substantial 
structure, is for this reason sometimes used by other species as a 
safe hiding place for their own young. I have found a pied 
wagtail’s nest, containing eggs and young, so concealed, and grey 
wagtails have made use of similar quarters. 

The young when not long hatched, with their eyes half open, 
their nakedness scantily concealed by dark down, and their 
feathers still in transparent sheaths, are not attractive. When a 
little older the greyish plumage is more pleasing. It is pretty to 
see a row of hungry beaks and bright, expectant eyes gathered 
round the entrance to their now overcrowded home. If disturbed 
by a touch of the finger, they all, if fully fledged, plunge helter- 
skelter into the pool beneath the nest. Swimming, fluttering and 
diving, with silver air-bubbles spangled on their backs, they make 
an adventurous journey down-stream until they find shelter, 
usually in a hole beneath the bank or among the tumbled wreckage 


which the stream tosses up. Their instinctive resort to diving as 
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a means of escape is interesting, but, after all, what you would 
expect when you consider their parentage and upbringing. The 
sound of running water must have been in their ears from the 
moment they wriggled out of the eggs, though ‘ beauty born of 
murmuring sound’ does not, as I have hinted, pass into their 
faces, at any rate in early infancy. 

At a later stage the young run and crouch about the stream 
sides, closely attended by their very solicitous and excitable 
parents. Though at this period they try very hard to look like 
real dippers, they scarcely succeed: their tails are short, their 
backs are a speckled grey, the white shirt-front is smutched, and 
legs and bill are ash-coloured. It is not till after they are a year 
old that they acquire the genteel, well-tailored dress of the 
mature dipper. 

The song of the water-ousel is difficult to describe. W. H. 
Hudson compared it with the wren’s, and indeed there are simi- 
larities between the two. Looking through my field diaries for 
the last twenty years, I am surprised to find how varying are the 
impressions the song has made upon me at different times: 
‘ Bubbling ; sweet like a blackbird, but more disjointed’; ‘ not 
so loud as a wren’s, and more guttural ; something of the sedge- 
warbler in it—‘‘ cheep, cheep, cheep, chuckle ” ’ ; ‘ like the ripple 
and gurgle and chatter of a stream’; and (when almost 
drowned by the noise of a river in flood) ‘ like a subdued thrush’s 
song.’ 

Some of these descriptions sound a little contradictory. I do 
not think that this is due entirely to the vagaries of my powers of 
hearing, nor to diversity of mood when listening. There is, in 
fact, a good deal of variety both in the volume and in the actual 
phrasing of the song. Dippers sing in every month of the year. 
In March I have heard the music poured forth so robustiously 
that it rose above the roar of a snow-swollen torrent. In Septem- 
ber it is little more than a husky, sotto voce meditation, scarcely 
audible above the murmur of a drought-dwindled stream. 

But at all times there is a rippling, bubbling bourdon running 
through and beneath it—‘burbling,’ Lewis Carroll might have 
called it—which pleasantly recalls running water. It has an 
exuberance, a superfluity of energy, which the bird has drunk in 
from the boisterous streams among which he passes his cheerfully 
amphibious existence. His song is the song of the brook. 

Of the dipper’s quaint gyrations under water much has been 
written. His performances are most amusing to watch ; he will 
wade into the shallows until he is partially submerged, and then 
tumble about in them until he seems to be trying to turn aquatic 
cart-wheels. When diving he usually goes in head first, and very 
neatly, but I have seen him flop in feet foremost with a clumsy 
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. He can swim easily and buoyantly on the surface: there 
isa pool on the shore side of a shingle bank which bars back the 
sea, in which I have often seen him bobbing up and down like a 
cork, when wind has ruffled its surface into miniature breakers. 
Between-whiles he dives and reappears with something edible, 
which he beats upon a stone, perhaps some small fish-fry. He can 
alight upon and take wing from the water with equal facility. 
Even against a rapid current he can dive and make headway ; 
emerging after a spell of underwater activities, he enjoys a bathe 
and a careful preening to follow. He feeds not only in the water ; 
you may watch him engaged in a wren-like rummaging among the 
dead leaves at the river’s edge, and he has been seen hopping about 
over grass sods and prodding them like a thrush. 

There was, and still is, what a certain popular authoress might 
call ‘ quite a little quarrel ’ among ornithologists about the dipper’s 
method of progression under water. Some of the older ornitho- 
logists, Bewick for instance, speak of its power of walking, in 
quest of its prey, on the pebbly bottom of a river, in the same 
way, and with the same ease, as if it were on dry land. Montagu, 
with characteristic shrewdness, doubted this, and remarked that 
‘the idea of any bird being capable of walking beneath a fluid so 
infinitely more dense than itself does not require any depth of 
philosophical reasoning to refute.’ When submerged, it appeared 
to him ‘ to tumble about in a very extraordinary manner with its 
head downward, as if pecking something.’ He noticed also that 
the wings were not extended, but that progress was effected by 
short jerks from the shoulder joint. 

What exactly does happen is extremely difficult to observe 
accurately. These activities usually take place in rough water, 
where the view is distorted by the refractions of light, and when 
in shadow the back assimilates so perfectly with the stream’s 
surface that it is impossible to say whether it is floating or diving. 
I think Mr. Coward’s description, ‘ flying under water,’ is right. 
The wings are certainly used: I saw that quite clearly in the 
case of a young bird which plunged in from the nest, and when 
the dipper is in the act of emerging at the end of a dive the wing 
action is perfectly plain. No doubt its feet cling to the bottom 
when it is walking into the water, but when once it is out of its 
depth it is difficult to believe that so buoyant a frame could 
remain submerged without the use of the wings. 

A curious piece of behaviour on the part of a dipper, which I 
have never been lucky enough to see, has been described by Lord 
Scone. He saw it fly up-stream, gradually rising higher in the 
air until it was about 15 feet above the water : suddenly it stopped 
dead, and began to hover like a kestrel in exactly the same place 
for upwards of a quarter of a minute. Then it plunged straight 
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into the water, emerging after a couple of seconds. He was unable 
to see whether it captured anything. 

The dipper possesses one curious physical feature which is, ] 
believe, unique among British birds. It is the upper eyelid, 
covered with tiny white feathers. When he blinks, as he often 
does, this white eyelid is most curiously conspicuous against the 
dark plumage. The play he makes with this quaint feature 
suggests that he is turning up the whites of his eyes, though really 
it is the upper eyelid which comes down. But watch him per- 
forming the trick in the solitude of some ravine whose cavernous 
banks and overhanging foliage turn noonday into gloom, and it 
becomes an eerie sight. Imagination transforms him into a 
baneful cockatrice endowed with the powers of the evil eye. 

The invisibility of the water-ousel in its natural environment 
is surprising. One would suspect that a bird whose colours are, 
broadly, black and white would be conspicuous. But, in fact, 
this boldly marked plumage is wonderfully protective. If you 
try to spot a dipper in a stretch of swift-running stream, you will 
find yourself constantly baffled. A moss-grown stone, with its 
attendant tiny cascade, is a strangely deceptive imitation of the 
dipper’s dark back and white front. Indeed, the lights and 
shadows upon flowing water repeat the bird’s colouring endlessly ; 
I know no other species which is absorbed more completely by its 
surroundings. 

Bewick’s woodcut of the dipper is not, to my eye, as successful 
as we might have hoped from one who must have known the bird 
intimately. It does not bring out its sturdy rotundity. Mr, 
Seaby has been more successful, But at the end of Bewick’s 
chapter there is one of his matchless tail-pieces which etches the 
dipper in his element with an amazing vividness. Though the 
vignette fills but an inch or two of space, the whole scene is flashed 
upon you—the mountain streamlet, flowing glassy smooth 
between jagged rocks and stunted trees, till it breaks into minia- 
ture cascades athwart an irregular line of boulders. And here 
upon one of them is perched a tiny dipper: it is less than a 
thumb-nail sketch of him, yet there he is to the life—a consum- 
mate piece of artistry. 

The bird whose habits I have tried to describe is the British 
dipper. “wo other species occur in the British Isles. The black- 
bellied dipper, a European vagrant in winter to Norfolk, York- 
shire and a few other counties, has little or no chestnut upon the 
lower breast. The Irish dipper is said to have darker upper 
plumage than the British bird: one specimen of this race has 
been identified in the Isle of Man. 

No restless person will ever become intimate with the dipper. 
You must have ‘ time to stand and stare’; there are still some 
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who can, even in these kaleidoscopic times. But, granted that 
you can keep still (and warm) for long enough, you will find that 
though he resents the familiarity of too close an approach, he will 
allow you to study his habits, engaging and curious: in the end 
you are bound to love him ; it will be your fault if you do not. 
And your friendship with him will lead you into many pleasant 
places: you will discover unknown delights in the song of the 
mountain-streams ; you will learn how they and the trees converse 
with each other, and how with every season each changes its tune 
and interweaves new harmonies. You will mark the infinite 
moods and mutabilities of light and shade upon waters ruffled and 
still, and the musical games that raindrops and sunbeams play 
together upon the stream’s, dimpled surface. 

And amid such scenes of quietude and beauty you will gain 
glimpses of that deeper life of the spirit which come to a man— 
though he be neither god nor wild beast—only in solitude and 
silence. Beauty in birds—and, indeed, in all Nature—allures us ; 
but it is not for this alone that we seek them. Rather, their charm 
is a pane, dimmed in part, but yet spangled with brightness, 
through which shines the vision of that perfect beauty for which 
finer spirits have ever sought, and not entirely in vain. 


E. W. HENpy. 
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EDDINGTON’S PHILOSOPHY } 


I poust if anyone has a greater admiration than I have for the 
genius who now lives among us and whom we call Eddington. 
I regard him as the high-water mark of the physical philosopher, 
that is to say, of one who seeks to develop and apply in the 
philosophical direction a profound knowledge of mathematical 
physics. 

The philosophy that he seeks to expound in his Gifford 
Lectures is based upon a series of mathematical writings, some by 
himself, some by others, and thus has a secure, or at any rate 
substantial, foundation which emancipates it from superficial 
criticism. And yet there are points in it on which some diversity 
of judgment is inevitable, and which invite criticism, not only 
from others, but from himself also. Criticism can perform a useful 
function, even where it fails to undermine effectually, since its 
failure may bring into greater prominence the strength of the 
position which is being criticised. 

With the greater part of his thesis I am in close agreement. 
His aim at an idealistic philosophy is akin to my own. His more — 
speculative pronouncements deserve careful attention , and his 
manner of presentment is admirable. Hence if at any point I 
presume to disagree, or wish for something to be expressed 
differently, my criticism must be understood as of an apologetic 
nature, with full admission that I may sometimes be blinded by 
conservative prejudice, and not fully aware of the strength of the 
position that I venture to assail. But to write apologetically, 
throughout, would be wearisome and would not conduce to clear- 
ness ; so I put this apology in the forefront, and now proceed to 
deal, not so much with the multitude of statements with which 
I wholeheartedly agree, but with one or two contentions against 
which I politely and reasonably rebel. His main thesis is of such 
importance—if it can be substantiated—that one does not wish 
it to be supported by any doubtful arguments. My object is not 
to undermine but to strengthen his main position, by attacking 


1 The Nature of the Physical World, being substantially the course of Gifford 
Lectures delivered in Edinburgh by Professor A. S. Eddington, Plumian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge. (C. U. Press.) 
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some stumbling-blocks which may impede progress, and by 
examining a few buttresses, which if they are really firm and 
sound will be none the worse for a friendly examination. It is 
not the facts on which we differ, but the mode of regarding them, 
and especially the mode of expressing them. Many of these are 
not peculiar to Eddington, but are characteristic of the more 
advanced modern physicists. I am not concerned with any per- 
sonal questions, and shall not attempt to discriminate between 
the various authors by whom they are supported, or to discuss 
the arguments that have led to the present system of ee 
ideas, though I may summarise their general outcome. 

The trend of physics ever since the time of Faraday has heen 
to divert attention from the sensory objects that appeal to touch 
and attract universal attention, and to concentrate on the non- 
sensory properties of the empty space surrounding all tangible 
bodies. It is in that space that phenomena occur, and it is there 
that energy resides. The function of matter is to display these 
otherwise hidden properties, and to make them accessible to 
observation and experiment. For it has become clear that we 
cannot observe or experiment upon space, we can only experiment 
upon matter. And it is from the observed behaviour of matter 
that we make inferences about what is happening in the less 
accessible but far more extensive region. With all that I heartily 
agree ; indeed it is an essential part of my own philosophy. We 
use the behaviour of discontinuous material bodies as an index 
of what is really occurring in the continuous fundamental entity 
which escapes our senses. 

Hitherto science has been mainly concerned with the properties 
of matter, and the exact sciences with its metrical properties. 
It is this limitation which Eddington wishes to emphasise 
when he says that science is concerned with ‘ pointer-readings.’ 
There is undoubtedly a truth in this. The distance of the sun 
and of many of the stars is deduced as an inference from readings 
of graduated circles. The chemical constitution of a star is an 
inference from the position, on a graduated scale, of lines in its 
spectrum. The strength of an electric current is inferred from 
readings of a galvanometer ; temperature is expressed in ther- 
mometric readings ; and soon. Metrical properties must be ex- 
pressed in terms of number, a number of natural units if we can 
find them, of artificial and conventional units when natural units 
fail. And this metrical aspect of things is so important that it 
has led to the aphorism ‘ Sciénce is measurement.’ 

Now undoubtedly metrical determinations constitute a great 
part of science ; but I would not go so far as to say that science 
is solely concerned with measurement, or that a statement is 
not scientific unless it can be expressed numerically or in quanti- 
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tative symbols. Things are observed long before they can be 
measured. Temperature was familiar to humanity long before 
thermometers were invented. Time was known before clocks, 
An electric current is something very different from a galvano- 
meter reading. Measurement introduces a definiteness and a 
precision otherwise unattainable, but if science means natural 
knowledge, then it is an undue limitation of the term to say 
that it did not exist before the era of measurement. It is perhaps 
partly a question of terms, a question of what we understand by 
the term ‘science,’ but I fear that the undue limitation of the 
term to signify pointer-readings will lead to some misapprehen- 
sion ; possibly among philosophers, certainly among artists and 
men of letters, who will rather gleefully accept the limitation, 
and rejoice in finding that the abstruse writings which they did 
not understand were after all concerned with so special and 
trivial an aspect of reality. They would say, What can those 
readers of scales possibly have to say of any importance about the 
deeper things of experience ? How can they presume to have an 
opinion about things which have never been measured, and 
which apparently are not susceptible of quantitative expression, 
and cannot be coaxed into their equations ? 

The object of Professor Eddington, I presume, in thus over- 
emphasising the limitations of science, is to restrict its exorbitant 
claims to deal with everything in heaven and earth, and not only 
to ignore but to exclude things which cannot be weighed and 
measured. 

Now I am wholly in favour of an attack upon those Posi- 
tivists—if for brevity we may call them so—who thus seek to 
limit the fulness of existence, and to deny everything which does 
not come directly or indirectly within the scope of their senses, 
But in limiting science to metrical determinations and pointer- 
readings Eddington, I think, goes too far. I expect that at 
Greenwich Observatory, in the time of the great Astronomer- 
Royal Sir George B. Airy, an astronomer was to a large extent 
thus limited. It may be that the duty of the assistants in the 
Observatory was then limited mainly to the timing of transits 
and the reading of transit circles, and that the observation of 
celestial bodies for their own sake, apart from measurement, was 
discouraged or forbidden. It is known that Eddington went 
through the mill of Greenwich Observatory ; indeed his training 
there has given his astronomical pronouncements a weight and 
a solidity which they might not otherwise have possessed. But 
the Chaldeans and other ancient astronomers did good work ; 
and Copernicus lived long before any observatory was founded. 

Yet it is true that the measurements of Tycho Brahe, which 
were the precursor of Greenwich, introduced a precision pre- 
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viously unknown, and made Kepler possible. It may well be 
said that those measurements were the dawn of modern astro- 
nomy; but I would not say that the science of astronomy was 
then born, though it is true that the great progress of astronomy 
has been partly due to accurate instrumental construction, and 
toa study of the readings of spectroscopes, interferometers, and 
other metrical devices. But science, at any rate Science with a 
big S, surely has a wider scope than that. The discovery of the 
spectrum, or optical dispersion, although made by Newton him- 
self, was purely qualitative in its early stages, and only later 
became metrical. Surely that is the usual course of events in 
every branch of knowledge. Phenomena are more fundamental 
than their measurement. Science means natural knowledge, but 
not necessarily metrical knowledge. Everything in the physical 
universe, and even in the mental universe, ought to come within 
its ultimate ken. Natural knowledge must have a bearing on 
philosophy. A scientific man cannot help being to some extent 
a philosopher, though if he limits his outlook unduly he will be 
a presumptuous philosopher, and may make the mistake of 
denying a great deal of non-metrical existence, which after all is 
by far the larger portion. 

The Linnzan system of classification introduced number— 
trivially it is true—into botany; but naturalists who observed 
plants existed long before Linnzus ; and the counting of pistils 
and stamens was not the beginning of the science of botany. 
Indeed the Linnzan system had to give way to a more natural 
system of classification, not based on number at all, but on 
heredity and family relationship, dependent on non-metrical but 
much more vital considerations. 

Undoubtedly the discovery of number is important, especially 
if it is a natural number. Mendel’s discovery of number in 
connexion with heredity is of first rate importarce, just as the 
discovery of the quantum has been in physics. I would not for 
a moment seek to decry the vast importance of number and 
measurement. They often lead to explanation, and they con- 
tinually check and eliminate spurious explanations. For instance 
the halo round the moon was explained by Newton on the 
strength of his measurement of its angular radius. As soon as he 
found that its angle was 22$°, which he knew to be the angle of 
minimum deviation for a 60° prism of water or ice, his explana- 
tion of the halo quickly followed. So also it was the remarkably 
accurate measurement of spectrum lines that confirmed and 
substantiated Bohr’s theory of the atom. It was measurements 
of the magnetic deflection of cathode rays which enabled J. J. 
Thomson to give us the individual electron. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of measurement 
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in science ; though it is not the measurements, but the inferences 
which are drawn from them—the non-metrical inferences about 
what is really happening, inferences which begin as speculation 
and are confirmed by measurement—that are really important. 
Measurement is a splendid weapon, but it is not supreme; and 
to say, as Professor Donnan recently said at Glasgow, that science 
does not begin until measurements are made and equations are 
written down, is unduly to limit its scope. 

In Philosophy, in Ethics, in Art, in Theology, the scope of the 
scientific man is undoubtedly limited ; and it would be well if 
we all recognised our limitations ; but I do not want to give our- 
selves away too lavishly, and to say that science is limited to 
pointer-readings. For we may thus occasion the enemy to blas- 
pheme. For though science is to some extent admired, it un- 
doubtedly has enemies ; partly because it is so difficult, dry, and 
unintelligible, often because it maltreats the English language, 
introducing a number of names and uneducated methods of 
expression which are repugnant to literary men. Yet many of 
these names are necessary; just as they are to sailors on board 
a sailing ship, who have to do with a number of things which do 
not come within the purview of the landsman. Scientific nomen- 
clature is inevitable, but illiterate construction of sentences is 
not; and Eddington is a brilliant example of those who are able 
to express abstruse ideas with some literary style: that is one of 
the reasons why he attracts widespread attention. 


I will now pass to another instance of a less literary and more 
scientific kind. In this connexion I am not attacking Eddington 
in especial, but the whole trend of physics since the era of Thomson 
and Tait. Because forces are only observed between particles of 
matter or material bodies, and because action and reaction are 
equal and opposite, so that force is one component of a stress, 
there has been a tendency to abolish the idea of ‘ force’ alto- 
gether. At one time it was too dominant ; everything was called 
force or vis, with adjectives to discriminate the different things 
which came under that name. Just as in chemistry, before and 
even during the time of Priestley, all gaseous matter was called 
air, with adjectives to discriminate the different kinds of air. 

Now force is a direct sensory perception located in the muscles ; 
and it seems to me a pity to discard the term, or seek to abolish 
the idea of exertion or effort, merely because we can regard or 
express it in other ways. In kinetics force may be replaced by 
mass-acceleration. But to say that it is equal to mass-accelera- 
tion is one thing—it is in fact Newton’s second law—and to say 
that it has no other meaning than mass-acceleration is another. 
Such an idea cannot be introduced into statics without artifi- 
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ciality and confusion. Things are not always being moved by 
force. Forces may be in equilibrium, and then there is no accelera- 
tion This indeed is Newton’s first law. Genuine force is exerted 
by a spring or a stretched elastic, even when everything is in 
relative rest. 

It must be admitted that forces do not act at a distance, 
except indirectly in a way which requires explanation. The 
primary action of force is between two things or entities in 
contact : so that if they move they move over the same distance : 
and then Newton’s third law, that these forces are the equal 
opposite ends of a stress, leads at once to the conservation of 
energy. 

It is often more convenient, and so to speak more powerful, 
to deal in equations with considerations of energy rather than of 
force, But that after all is rather a blindfold method: it gives 
results without explaining them, that is without reducing them 
to experiences of which we have had direct sensory apprehension. 
The terms light, sound, and heat are all sensory or mental terms ; 
though they can all be regarded from a more physical or scientific 
point of view. But that should not lead to the abolition of those 
terms; and I would put force into the same category. It is 
something which we directly apprehend, and which has to be 
otherwise explained. 

We explain sound as a vibration of the air, we explain light 
as something like a tremor in the ether, we explain heat as a 
quiver or locomotion of the particles. How shall we explain 
force ? We may reduce cohesion to a residual electric or magnetic 
attraction, a residual trace of chemical affinity between mole- 
cules. But how are we to explain electric or magnetic attractions ? 
Well, at present we cannot explain them properly, but we can 
say that they are functions of space, properties of an electric or a 
magnetic field. A ‘field’ is a region of space so modified that 
where it terminates on matter it exerts a force. This is by no 
means an ultimate explanation, but it is true as far as it goes. 
Matter is necessary to display the field ; we should not be aware 
of its existence if it did not act upon matter. Force is the sign 
and demonstration of that action, and the matter so acted on 
behaves as it would to any other kind of force. 

The ultimate ingredients of all matter are in vacuo, that is, in 
ether or space. They are not in contact, and they act on each 
other only through the intervening medium. The force which 
they exert on each other is due to the peculiarities of that medium : 
they are in fact always acted on by some peculiarity or property 
of space, something which is in direct contact with them. There 
is no action at a distance. Force is the termination of a field in 
space, a boundary condition ; just as an electric charge is the 
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termination of an electric field, and as pressure is the result of the’ 
molecular activities of a gas at its terminal boundary. Every 
field has certain terminal peculiarities. Even a field of radiation 
exerts pressure : so does a gravitational field. The peculiarity of 
a gravitational field is that in a sense it has no boundary ; it casts 
no shadow ; it continues, past the particle it is acting on, just 
as strong as before. This peculiarity makes it more difficult to 
deal with than the other fields. 

The gravitational field of the earth exists all round it ; it isa 
modification of space due to the very existence of the earth, and 
every portion of matter in that space feels the effect as a pressure 
or force driving it towards the earth. If the body is unsup- 
ported, then it is accelerated; but if it is what we call sup- 
ported, if it rests upon the earth, then the molecular stress or 
atomic bombardment below it sustains it against the etheric 
pressure above, and it is no longer accelerated, it is in equilibrium, 

In exceptional cases a body can appear to be supported without 
resting on anything, provided it has a certain tangential velocity ; 
but, as everyone knows, it is then not really in equilibrium, it is 
subject to acceleration, it is obeying the second law of motion. 
The effect of the gravitational field, i.e., the unbalanced force, is 
equal to the mass-acceleration, so that the path is curved in 
due proportion. Strictly speaking, even bodies resting on the 
earth are not in complete equilibrium. The greater part of the 
gravitational force is balanced by the bombardment below, but 
there is an unbalanced residue which curves the path and makes 
the body revolve round the earth once a day. There is another 
force, not balanced at all, due to a condition in space, or ether, 
caused by the neighbourhood of the sun; and this unbalanced 
force produces its due effect, curving the path of our bodies so 
that they revolve round the sun once a year. 

All this is over-familiar ; it is the mode of expression that I 
would call attention to. Bodies do not revolve round the sun 
because they are attached to the earth, they would do just the 
same if the earth were abolished ; though naturally the diurnal 
revolution would then cease. 

With this preliminary I come to Eddington’s chapter or 
heading ‘ The Tug of Gravitation,’ which he puts into the index 
in that form. Naturally I do not admit a ‘tug’ of gravitation, 
if by that is meant a pull from a distance. I attribute it, and I 
suppose everyone now does virtually though not in so many words, 
to the pressure on each particle exerted by the space in contact 
with it ; that space having been thrown into a strained condition 
by the proximity of the earth. That field it is which accounts 
for ‘weight.’ Unsupported bodies fall, supported bodies are in 
equilibrium, if we neglect for the moment the small unbalanced 
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residue responsible for their diurnal revolution. An apple on a tree 
isa small satellite, revolving, like the moon, under an unbalanced 
residue of what we call the earth’s attraction. The ocean is con- 
yeniently regarded as a partially supported satellite, in the Theory 
of Tides. 

There are certain physicists who have held that our statements 
about natural phenomena are conveniences of expression rather 
than actual truths. They would hold apparently that Truth is 
unknowable, and is therefore not the aim of science. They 
would give to science a still further limitation, and say that its 
ascertained laws are only handy formularies which if they are 
consistent with themselves enable us to deal with complicated 
phenomena in a convenient manner ; they urge that convenience 
of expression, and not truth, is our end and aim. I am under the 
impression that the great mathematician Poincaré, and perhaps 
Mach, were of this school of thought. Fortunately I find that 
Eddington at least is rebellious against this claim, and does not 
seek to reduce science to so contemptible a position. But some- 
times I think that even he falls under the sway of this idea, and 
in order to emphasise Relativity, holds that different modes of 
expression by different observers, each of whom thinks himself at 
test while both are moving relatively to one another, are equally 
good, equally true, and that it is only a matter of convenience 
which we accept. To press Relativity to an absurdity, I have 
seen it urged that the controversy between Galileo and his pre- 
Copernican colleagues turned upon little more than modes of 
expression ; so that it was only a matter of convenience whether 
we said that the stellar cosmos revolved round the earth once a 
day, or whether we said that the earth rotated on its axis. I call 
this an absurdity even on Relativist principles ; for one of their 
main planks is that material bodies cannot move faster than light. 

I do not accuse Eddington of this absurdity, but he has a 
parable about Newton and the apple which, if not equally absurd, 
suggests something equally false. The falling apple is depicted 
as saying to Newton, ‘ It is not I who am falling, it is you who are 
rising; I am free in space, while you are bombarded by the 
molecules below you, and are being driven up towards me.’ He 
seems (perhaps only for the purposes of argument or illustration) 
to be recognising this as a legitimate statement from the apple’s 
point of view: indeed even more reasonable than Newton’s, 
who held that the detached apple, though perfectly free in space, 
was nevertheless being accelerated. But if a statement is false, 
it ought not to be legitimate, let alone reasonable: the apple’s 
contention ought to be condemned. A detached apple is 
unsupported and free so far as matter is concerned, but it is 
subject to the unbalanced pressure of the gravitational field 
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above ; meaning by ‘ above’ the side away from the earth, 
Every ‘particle of it is being accelerated downwards. And if the 
symbolical apple were aware of all the facts, it ought to admit that, 
Whereas Newton sitting on his chair is in equilibrium ; under the 
same sort of pressure from above, opposed by the bombardment 
from below. It is not only ‘inconvenient’ to say that he and 
the whole earth are moving upwards to meet the apple, it is false, 
Their true relative motions are easily reckoned from the un- 
changed, #.¢., unaccelerated, position of their joint centre of 
gravity. 

And so it is with many of the popular expositions or modes of 
statement to illustrate Relativity. The strength of Relativity, 
which I fully admit, is the detection of absolutes, the perception 
that what we observe in matter is only relative, and that the real 
happenings—lI can hardly call them ‘ phenomena ’ because they 
are not appearances—occur in ‘empty’ space, by reason of the 
at present only partially known properties of that space. 

Until those properties are known, the ingenuity of the mathe- 
matician has found it possible to express them in terms of hyper- 
geometry ; a mode of expression highly ingenious and extremely 
difficult—so difficult that it has to be replaced in popular exposi- 
tion by fanciful devices ; but it cannot be the last word on the 
subject. It is a mode of tiding over the times of our ignorance, 
and achieving results without knowing what things really are or 
what they are doing. We know that something is doing some- 
thing ; and the marvel is that pure mathematicians had devised 
machinery which the ingenuity of Einstein and others found it 
possible to employ. I expect that this hyper-geometry will 
presently be regarded as a temporary and complicated expedient, 
though a step I doubt not towards a comprehension of the 
ultimate simplicity of truth. 


Of Eddington’s speculative philosophic contention, towards 
the end of his Gifford Lectures, that physical science is not s0 
deterministic as we had thought, but that an element of con- 
tingency exists even in physics, which may justify the biological 
and psychological postulate of spontaneity and free will in 
animated matter, and may some day begin to solve the problem 
of the interaction of mind and matter, there is doubtless much 
that will have to be said, but I am not ready to attempt it now. 
He puts it forward without great confidence, as a first attempt; 
and as such it seems to me useful and suggestive. But whether 
it will stand scrutiny, and whether it really is the beginning of 4 
more ambitious scheme, I at any rate am not prepared to say. 
It is, however, a valiant effort, which will require criticism not 
only from philosophers but from physicists, since it touches 
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definitely on the statistical and probability methods which are in 
yogue among physicists at the present time. He claims that our 
physical certainty depends upon the statistical averages of large 
numbers, and that these averages may be quite determined and 
accurate, while yet each individual atom is subject to a spas- 
modic contingency ; so that if mind can act on single particles 
it may really exercise a power of choice—more than one alter- 
native being available. For instance, whether an electron drops 
into Bohr’s orbit number 1 or into orbit number 2 may not have 
been predetermined ; so he applies this amusingly to the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of election, suggesting that the fate of a human 
being, whether he shall enter what may be called State 1 or 
State 2, need not have been predetermined either |! 

But if I were to deal with all the items in Eddington’s treatise 
which arouse admiration and amusement, there would be no end. 
Suffice it that I have presumptuously indicated small differences 
in manner of expression: the book itself I welcome with both 
hands as a splendid contribution to philosophic thought. Readers 
must remember that it is based on a thorough knowledge of recent 
advances in abstruse science such as extremely few possess. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


Vor, CV—No, 625 
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NOISE AND HEARING 


THE present age is an age of restriction and repression, of stress 
and strain, and as a natural sequel we may also assume it is an 
age of complaints. These are sometimes justified ; more often 
they are made without previous investigation, without knowledge 
of, or even cursory consideration of, the subject of complaint, 
and are often couched in terms so vague and generalised that 
they cannot withstand careful analysis and unbiassed scrutiny. 

Prominent among the more fashionable nuisances of the 
moment is noise ; and it is the object of this article to continue 
further that probing into the subject of noise so admirably started 
last month by Dr. W. S. Tucker. In this article, however, we 
shall deal with this very wide subject only from a particular and 
limited angle, that of the aurist, and endeavour to estimate, so far 
as our knowledge will allow us, the effect of noise locally—that is 
to say, its effect on the ear itself, the actual end organ of hearing. 

We must at the outset dissociate ourselves from something 
which we commonly associate with noise, call noise, and generally 
assume is synonymous with noise; I refer to what we may 
vaguely call vibration. By this I mean the coarse type of vibra- 
tion which can be felt, and which is appreciated by the sensory 
end organs of the muscles and joints of the body as opposed to 
the finer type of vibration—sound vibration—which is appre- 
ciated by the ear. Although we do not wish to suggest that this 
coarse vibration may not in itself be harmful—it is certainly a 
nuisance—it is only with the latter type of vibration that this 
article will deal. 

Sound vibrations are analysed by the ear and converted by 
the ear into nerve impulses—these nerve impulses being con- 
ducted from the ear to that receptive area of the brain which is 
set aside as the hearing centre, this hearing centre communicating, 
directly or indirectly, with all other parts of the brain. Effects 
of noise therefore may affect not only the ear itself, but also those 
regions beyond the ear to which the vibrations, albeit in a different 
form, penetrate. We can therefore consider the effect of noise 
from two points of view: locally, that is to say, its effect on the 
ear or actual end organ of hearing ; and centrally, that is to say, 
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its effect on the brain or mind of the recipient. This latter effect 
is more within the province of the psychologist than that of the 
aurist, and will be neglected in this article. 

We set out, then, to limit ourselves to the effect of sound, and 
particularly the bad effects of sound or noise, on the ear itself. 
This problem, limited and well defined in its scope though it 
appears, is not an easy one to discuss, and for many reasons a 
still less easy problem to investigate. Ill effects of noise are not 
fatal effects, and can therefore, as a rule, be studied only clinically. 
Even if it be possible to obtain the material for examination, the 
inaccessibility of the ear and the intense hardness of the bone 
in which the ear is situated all tend to discourage investigation. 
A careful serial microscopic examination of the ear takes over 
six months to complete and about fifty hours of labour in the 
preparation and examination of the microscopic sections ; while 
the cost of the actual material used amounts to little short of rol. 
And even then the final effort may be a failure as a consequence 
of a mistake in technique early on, or the results may be negative 
—decidedly a job not to be undertaken, except by the very 
keenest research worker with the added advantage of time and 
money. Again, animals’ ears differ from the human in that their 
range of hearing is not necessarily the same, and experiments 
upon them cannot be taken as conclusive evidence of a like effect 
upon the human subject. 

We have, however, certain positive data upon which to work, 
facts which have been repeatedly observed and confirmed and 
which may be accepted as fairly complete evidence. Full use 
will be made of these facts in arriving at our conclusions. 

Harm may be done to the ear by noise in several ways, and 
we shall carefully analyse the mechanism by which this damage 
is done in each particular case ; we shall then endeavour to trace 
any analogy that exists between these processes and like pro- 
cesses to which we may be subjected during the course of our 
lives in this boisterous and noisy world. 

Before it is possible fully to appreciate the mechanism by 
which damage is done it is necessary for the reader tc have some 
knowledge of the anatomy of the ear and of the mechanism of 
normal hearing. It is beyond the scope of this article to deal 
fully with these two subjects, and it will be assumed that a certain 
general knowledge of the subject is possessed by the reader. 
Only those points which have a definite bearing on our problem 
will be stressed. 

The hearing apparatus may be broadly divided into two main 
parts : 

(a) A part which receives, modifies and transmits the sound 


vibrations—the middle ear. 
BB2 
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(0) A sensitive end organ—in which are contained the 
specialised end filaments of the auditory nerves—which 
receives the sound vibrations and translates them into 
nerve impulses which pass to the brain. 

Noise may have an effect on either or both of these parts, and 
as their function is entirely different we must take them abso- 
lutely separately. 

Deafness due to some fault in the transmitting apparatus 
is usually known as middle ear or conducting deafness, while 
deafness due to some fault in the perceptive apparatus is known 
as internal ear or nerve deafness; this latter term is of course 
a little misleading, as it is not necessarily associated with disease 
of or damage to the nerve. 


CONDUCTING APPARATUS 


This consists of the drumhead, a lever system of three small 
bones and two small muscles. 

The drumhead is a roughly circular, delicate membrane com- 
posed of fibrous tissue, not flat, but conical, the apex of the cone 
being deeper than the circumference. Neither are the Sides of 
the cone straight, but are convex towards the centre of the cone. 
To the inner surface of the drumhead is attached, along a line 
from the apex of the cone to a point near the circumference, 
above and in front, the handle of the malleus or hammer bone. 
The anterior half of the drum is fairly tense at all times, while 
the posterior part is usually a little more lax. This complicated 
shape, together with the arrangement of the fibrous tissue forming 
it—a point we cannot discuss here—and the inertia of the (com- 
paratively) heavy mass of bone attached to its inner surface, 


prevent the drumhead from having a periodicity of vibration of ~ 


its own and thus vibrating more easily and forcefully by resonance 
to any particular frequency of vibration corresponding in pitch 
to its own periodicity. 

The lever system of three small bones—the hammer, the 
anvil, and the stirrup—serves to transfer the vibrations of the 
drumhead to a similar but much smaller membrane guarding the 
inner ear. In so doing it reduces the extent of movement of 
the membrane, but conversely increases the energy of that move- 
ment (it is said about thirty times). 

The two muscles of the middle ear have opposite actions. 
Both are normally in a state of tonic contraction, but react 
instantly and reflexly either by further contraction or by relaxa- 
tion, according to the amplitude of the sound vibration reaching 
the drumhead. 

The tensor tympani muscle holds the drumhead a little 
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indrawn in a state of tension: contraction will increase the 
tension of the membrane, and will therefore tend to move the 
stapes inwards; relaxation will have the reverse effect. The 
stapedius, the second little muscle, is attached at the other end of 
the line to the stapes, and by its contraction pulls out the stapes 
from the little oval window in which it lies, its action thus being 
exactly the opposite of the tensor tympani. The function of the 
drumhead and the ossicles is, as far as one can judge, to intensify 
and amplify the energy of the sound vibration reaching the 
drumhead, but the function of the muscles is still in doubt. 
It is usually assumed that contraction of the tensor tympani 
increases the sensitivity of the drumhead, and therefore its con- 
traction is called into play in response to minimal stimuli. Con- 
versely, the function of the stapes is believed to prevent by its 
reflex contraction too sudden and violent an inward movement 
of the footplate of the stapes following a very loud noise. This 
isa comfortable explanation, and is possibly true. Complications 
arise, however, when it is suggested that contraction of the 
tensor tympani, by causing increased tension of the drum, tends 
to decrease the amplitude of its vibratory excursion, and there- 
fore protects against loud noise; while further complications 
arise when it is suggested that the mechanism of protection is a 
simultaneous contraction (tonically) of both muscles, thereby 
resisting movements of the vibrating system to the fullest possible 
extent. It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to 
state anything more definite than this, although it is almost 
certain that the action of the muscles is not quite so simple as the 
original idea suggests. 

Now, with regard to the internal ear, the essential facts are 
these. The sound vibrations are conveyed to the inner ear by 
the footplate of the stapes, situated at one basal end of a double 
spiral tube. This tube is filled with fluid and is called the cochlea. 
The two canals forming it are separate throughout their length 
except at the very furthermost point where they communicate. 
The basal end of the second tube ends blindly near the footplate 
of the stapes, but has no connexion with it. Separating these 
two canals from each other is a membrane known as the basilar 
membrane, upon which is situated the essential end organ. The 
basilar membrane is made up of some 20,000 transversely 
stretched fibres, varying in length from very short near one end 
to three times the length near the other end. Upon the membrane 
are cells containing fine hair-like projections—which are really 
the fine terminations of the nerve fibrils of the auditory nerve. 
Whenever the fluid in the canals of the cochlea moves in response 
to movements of the footplate of the stapes the basilar membrane 
by resonance vibrates in one or more particular part or parts 
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corresponding in frequency to the note or notes sounded. The 
hair cells corresponding are also stimulated, and a nerve impulse 
passes to a ganglion or collection of nerve cells situated adjacent 
to the cochlea. From here the auditory nerve passes to the 
brain. 

We are now in a position to examine our available facts, 
Damage to the ear may follow violence, fatigue, or disease, 
With the last we need not worry here, and violence only con- 
cerns us in the form of an excessively loud noise such as an 
explosion. We will mention this later. Now, fatigue may be, 
and usually is, temporary, and shows itself as a change in the 
ganglion cells supplying the basilar membrane. An expression 
which very aptly fits the case is that ‘ they look washed out,’ 
If the cause of the fatigue is continued beyond a certain point, 
however, permanent harm may result, and actual degeneration 
of the ganglion cells may supervene. This is permanent and 
irrecoverable. Again, the effects may be quite localised to a 
particular part of the range of hearing, or may affect the greater 
part of the range. We thus get four definite conditions : 

(x) Localised auditory fatigue. (2) Generalised auditory 
fatigue. (3) Localised auditory degeneration. (4) Generalised 
auditory degeneration. 

It has not been possible to study human ears in which the 
ear has been in a state of fatigue, but we can be fairly certain of 
this condition by comparison, first, with the condition of animals’ 
ears which have been fatigued before death, and, secondly, by 
comparison with nerve cells in other parts of the body which have 
been fatigued in other ways. The degeneration when it occurs 
affects not only the ganglion cells, but also the basilar mem- 
brane and the organ of Corti. The degenerative processes in 
these two latter are probably only secondary to that in the nerve 
ganglion. 

We will now discuss some of the various phenomena and 
experiments which have given us our knowledge of this subject. 


LOCALISED AUDITORY FATIGUE 


The following experiment illustrates this condition—that is, 
fatigue (temporarily) of a certain portion only of the range of 
hearing. If a pair of head-phones are placed upon a person and 
a note of a certain frequency, such as 400 d.v.s. per second, be 
thrown equally into both ears, the person will say (the hearing 
being normal) that the sound is not heard any more loudly in 
one ear than the other, but appears to come from the centre of 
the head. 

Now let this note be thrown into one ear only, say the right, 
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for five minutes; if we then throw the same note again into 


both ears equally he will say that he hears the note better in the 
left ear, thus showing that the right ear has been partially 
deafened. This condition gradually passes off, until after a few 
minutes the note is once again equally heard in both ears. This 
shows that the deafness was temporary only. If now the 
experiment be repeated, but after throwing a note of 400 d.v.s, 
into the right ear for five minutes a note of 500 d.v.s. be thrown 
into both ears, then this note is heard equally in both ears, 
showing that the fatigue due to the note of 400 d.v.s. has 
afiected only a portion of the total range of hearing corresponding 
to the frequency stimulated—that is to say, localised auditory 
fatigue. 


LOCALISED AUDITORY DEGENERATION 


We know that certain people are deaf in particular parts of 
the scale, and in the few cases in which it has been possible to 
examine their ears after death it has been found that degeneration 
of the ganglion cells has existed in certain parts of the spinal 
ganglion. 

Witmaak, however, by experimenting upon guinea-pigs, has 
very conclusively shown that this condition may follow upon 
prolonged stimulation. 


He subjected guinea-pigs to a constant loud note of a given 
pitch for several days. At the end of this time the guinea-pigs 
were killed and their ears examined microscopically. It was 
found that there was a definite degeneration of the ganglion cells 
affecting only a definite localised portion of the spinal ganglion. 
In other words, he had artificially produced localised auditory 
degeneration. 


GENERALISED AUDITORY FATIGUE 


This is a condition which is probably well known to all of us. 
If a person is subjected to a loud noise, of no particular frequency, 
for a considerable time he will find that for some while after the 
noise has ceased he is hard of hearing. This is easily demon- 
strated in passengers in an aeroplane journey, who may suffer 
for as long as half an hour from the effects of a two-hour journey. 
There are many other examples which might be mentioned, such 
as a prolonged visit to a printing works or noisy engineering shop, 
or the condition may even occur in those of us who might be 
fortunate enough to be able to spend two hours watching a main 
toad being broken up. If a person suffering from this type of 
deafness be examined immediately after the disturbing noise has 
ceased, it will be found that the deafness is not complete for any 
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particular part of the scale ; but, on the other hand, no part of 
the scale is quite free from the effects; thus we have generalised 
auditory fatigue. 


GENERALISED AUDITORY DEGENERATION 


This is one of the well-known occupational diseases. Such 
people as boiler-makers, riveters, engineers—in fact, anyone 
who for practically the whole day and every day for years is 
subjected to the bombardment of loud noises—are liable to suffer 
after the lapse of a variable number of years from ‘ boiler-maker's 
deafness generalised auditory degeneration. Jt people who 
are the subjects of this condition be examined it will be found that 
their deafness is not complete for any particular note, but affects 
the whole scale. It was at one time stated that their upper tone 
limit was markedly lowered ; but according to Tenaglio this is 
incorrect, both upper and lower tone limits being preserved. 

We must now say a few words about the deafness due to 
injury by stimulation by a noise of excessive amplitude such as 
an explosion—usually known as ‘ concussion deafness.’ When a 
person is deafened by an explosion one of three conditions may 
result. He may suffer temporarily from deafness and then 
recover his full hearing power. He has had a strain or concussion 
of his internal ear, which has been put out of action by the 
violent movements of the stapes. 

Secondly, he may rupture the drumhead ; this is probably a 
purely physical phenomenon, and produced in a manner similar 
to the broken panes of glass so commonly experienced during an 
explosion. The rupture in like manner is also outwards. 

Thirdly, the drumhead may not rupture, but permanent 
deafness may result. 

In the first instance, the patient has had a nerve shock—an 
internal ear deafness ; this is temporary and is recovered from. 
It is comparable with the sudden blindness we experience upon 
changing from darkness to brilliant light or upon suddenly 
looking at the sun. A patch or disc of blurring appears in the 
centre of the visual field owing to sudden excessive stimulation. 

In the second instance, if rupture of the drumhead occurs, 
there is a varying degree of deafness, which is permanent but not 
necessarily severe. 

In the third instance, when the drumhead does not rupture 
the deafness is of the internal ear type. This suggests that 
rupture of the drumhead has in its way protected the more 
serious damage to the internal ear, which arises if the rupture does 
not occur. The mechanism of this is probably associated with 
the tension of the muscles at the time of the explosion. If the 
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stapedius is tightly contracted the internal ear is saved at the 
lesser expense of rupture of the drumhead. As we mentioned 
previously, however, the action of the muscles is so little under- 
stood that we can do no more than theorise. 

One single loud explosion close to the ear is more likely to 
cause rupture of the membrane than many lesser explosions. 
Lesser explosions continually repeated, however, are more likely to 
lead, as in the case of boiler-makers, to a generalised auditory 
degeneration. 

Violence of a severity sufficient to cause rupture of the drum- 
head is not met with as a rule in civil life, and we need do no 
more than refer to the mechanism of it, rupture of the drum- 
head being practically the only type of middle ear deafness that 
we know due to execssive sound stimulation. 

The next point we must discuss is the difference in mechanism 
of hearing between notes of fairly high pitch and notes of fairly 
low pitch. It is a well-known clinical observation, which has 
been confirmed times without number, that people with disease 
of the middle ear lose the power of hearing low notes to a much 
greater extent than they do high notes ; conversely, people with 
various types of internal ear deafness suffer more with high-note 
than low-note loss. The explanation given is that high notes are 
heard by skull resonance more than low notes, which are hardly 
appreciated except vid the middle ear. If this be the case, the 
protection against noise possessed by the middle ear which has 
been mentioned previously will be effective only for noises of low 
frequency, while for noises of high frequency the middle ear will 
have no protection. No experiments have been done on guinea- 
pigs or other animals comparing the effects of low and high notes 
with regard to the amount of stimulation required to produce 
degeneration. The results of such experiments might provide a 
great deal of assistance in the elucidation of this problem. 

We now come to a point where we are in a position to demand 
an answer to the question—what harm, and how much harm, is 
done to the ear by traffic and other noises to which we are daily 
subjected ? It must be confessed that there is very little evidence 
which can be produced to show that any damage to the ear at all 
results from the ordinary stimulation we receive. Traffic noises 
are for the most part of comparatively low frequency, and it is 
against noises of this particular type that the human ear appears 
to be best protected. It is only when we come to really pro- 
longed loud noises that we know that definite harm is done, and 
we have mentioned boiler-makers and riveters as being people 
particularly liable to this harm by reason of their occupation. As 
our general lives become more and more noisy, however, other 
classes of the community will probably be drawn into the group 
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of possible sufferers from occupational deafness, and we shall have 
omnibus-drivers, printers, road-breakers, and possibly even 
traffic policemen, as fairly common members of that band, 
Where the dividing line between the condition of harm and no 
harm lies we do not know ; certainly it will vary with the indi- 
vidual and be predisposed to by other forms of strain and fatigue, 
as shown in extreme cases by the neurasthenic whose auditory 
fatigue comes on very quickly. At this point we commence to 
encroach upon the province of the psychologist, and must go no 
further. 

What suggestions have we to offer for the prevention of these 
effects ? Two ways in which this may be approached come to 
our minds: on the one hand, by making ourselves less susceptible 
to whatever noise comes our way; and on the other hand, by 
endeavouring to minimise the production of noise. 

Possibly a generation may arise in years to come in whom a 
natural resistance to protection against all these harmful sounds 
will have developed. It will, I fear, take many, many years to 
produce such a resistance. Those who work in particularly noisy 
places should in their own interests endeavour to protect their 
ears while subjected to the noise by wearing some type of ear 
cap. Such a protection, too, might not be amiss during our daily 
journeys to and from work by noisy omnibus or underground 
train. 

The wearing of rubber soles would protect us against a certain 
amount of vibration transmitted from the ground, while the use 
of pneumatic tyres on public vehicles would reduce both vibration 
and noise. 

With regard to the production of noise, in addition to the 
above suggestion streets paved with cobbles might be abolished 
and some effort made to lessen the noise of tramcars. 

Lastly, taking into consideration our natural protection 
against noises of low frequency, a law providing for the use of 
motor hooters emitting sounds only below a certain pitch might, 
while adding to our restrictions, also be the means of saving us 
from greater discomfort. 

C. P. WILson. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE ORCHESTRA 


We live in what may be justly called an orchestral era. The 
orchestra is the centre of musical life and happenings, and in 
these days it would hardly be possible to find composers who 
write solely for the chamber ensemble or for the piano, though they 
have not been rare in the past. We have gone through a period 
of the grandiose expansion of the orchestral resources and per- 
sonnel, and, though we have not entirely emerged from it, we 
are entering to some extent upon its opposite—we are beginning 
to feel surfeited with this superabundance. The orchestra is 
shrinking before our eyes to the dimensions of the chamber 
combination ; the cult of the grandiose is giving way to the 
cultivation of the affected and extravagant. All these are 
details ; the main thing is that the collective performance, the 
performance by means of an immense volume of sound and a vast 
number of players, is decidedly predominant, and is supplanting 
the intimate, chamber, individual type which preceded it. The 
solo artist is no longer supreme in the musical world, and it is 
increasingly evident that the hegemony has been transferred to 
the conductor, in whom the leadership and command of the 
musical armies are personified. 

I will not go deeply into the causes of this phenomenon, nor 
into its connexion with the general ‘ collectivist ’ psychology of 
our imperialistic age. Undoubtedly there is a certain similarity 
between contemporary life—permeated with industrialism, with 
mass production and mass consumption—and our modern 
musical industry, the ‘ heavy industry ’ of music which is called 
‘orchestral culture.’ At the moment, however, I am not inte- 
tested in this, but in the problem of the development of the 
orchestral apparatus, which assumed such gigantic proportions 
during the nineteenth century. Could Mozart or Haydn have 
imagined the prodigious scores of Richard Strauss? The growth 
of the orchestral structures in-the course of the past century has 
been proportional to the growth of the city buildings, and the 
scores of Stravinsky or Strauss are veritable musical ‘ sky- 
scrapers.’ At one time Wagner frightened the world with 
thirty-stave scores, but now we are not alarmed at sixty staves, 
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nor at the musical futurists’ twenty-one parts for percussion 
instruments. Skryabin dreamt of resonances which would 
shatter the walls of the concert-rooms : he always felt that there 
was an insufficiency of power. The growth of the orchestral 
‘armaments’ steadily increases, and is not prevented even by 
the economic causes which sway the contemporary world. And 
as yet there is no suggestion of ‘ disarmament ’—no inclination 
to relieve the pressure on the ears of the listener. 

Not everything in this growth is organic and normal. There 
can be no doubt that this panic arming of the orchestra is 
developed on unhealthy and quantitative lines, and on the other 
hand it is a primitive and ‘ home-made’ business. Moreover, if 
with the eye of a musician we glance at the modern orchestral 
leviathan score of fifty staves—such as the score of Elektra—we 
shall be amazed at a certain casualness which appears to be the 
guiding principle in the development and extension of the 
orchestral organism. 

Some day I may be able to return to the very interesting 
question of the ‘origin of musical species,’ by which I mean 
musical instruments. Darwin was certainly not a musician, and 
would have been much surprised to learn that his theory of the 
origin of species had a point of application to—music. But it 
is a fact: musical instruments, like zoological species, undergo 
modifications and mutations ; they engage in a peculiar ‘ struggle 
for existence,’ which ends in the survival of those types best 
fitted for life in music. The unwieldy ichthyosauri of the musical 
world die out, and the future belongs to the agile violins. The 
orchestra is visibly becoming a colossal and monumental tomb, a 
sarcophagus of instruments which have lost their capacity for 
individual work. These pariahs of the musical world, at one 
time equal participants in the ‘ feast of musical life ’"—all these 
flutes, harps, viols, cors anglais—gradually become orchestral 
instruments ; buried amidst the huge personnel of the orchestra, 
these ‘unfit’ still contrive to exist. Attempts to restore an 
individual artistic existence to them lead to no good results, and 
are merely the whims and fancies of the esthetic composer. All 
the wind instruments have ceased to live as soloists and have 
been cast into the Gehenna of the orchestra, and the violoncello 
and viola are moribund. Unless a sudden ‘ radio-catastrophe’ 
in the form of some stupefying invention of a technical type turns 
our musical instrumentaria upside down, I foresee that in the near, 
the very near, future vocalists, pianists, and violinists will be the 
only solo performers—all the other instruments will be merely 
‘ orchestral.’ 

Musicians have paid little attention to the casual nature of 
the composition of the orchestra. It was the accepted custom 
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to look upon it as something that was to be, to consider that the 
form it happened to assume had to be reckoned with. The 
dassical flutes, clarinets, oboes, bassoons, horns and trombones, 

jon instruments, and strings—all these by no means 
exhaust the possible variety of timbres in the orchestra, nor are 
they brought together in accordance with a definite plan. Casual- 
ness prevails here, the feasibility of forming a combination of 
players of these particular instruments. But every orchestrator 
and composer knows very well that the orchestra—this grandiose 
palette of timbres and tone-colours, so far as the number of the 
performers is concerned—is a poor thing after all; a great deal 
is wanting in some of its sections, whilst others are filled to over- 
flowing with reduplicated and ‘ tautological ’ timbres. 

Hitherto the orchestra has been constructed on the principles 
which governed the building of the ancient cities—without a plan 
or a general perspective. Anything that happened to exist was 
invited to join it, and only the fittest survived. Sometimes these 
casual arrivals were successful ; but, since it is impossible to talk 
of the ‘ intuition’ of the artist in the matter of the composition 
of the orchestra, it is evident that this fortuitousness lacked that 
powerful corrective which is so helpful in analogous situations. 
Thus, by supplementing, experimenting, adapting one instrument 
to another, and slightly improving individual instruments, the 
modern orchestra—the pride of the musical culture of Europe— 
was built up. Nevertheless, if we observe it attentively, we may 
be convinced that so far there is no occasion for boasting. 

From a technical point of view, stagnation has always been 
one of the fundamental qualities of the musical world. Apart 
from the piano, with its ample and, to a certain degree, up-to-date 
mechanism, it must be a matter of surprise that there has been so 
little advance in the construction of our instruments since the 
heroic times of Homer, Pindar, and other personages of antiquity. 
Contemporary musicians exert themselves strenuously to make 
old-fashioned instruments perform the most indigestible and 
least agreeable music, but for some reason their modernism never 
takes the line of perfecting and modernising the instruments 
themselves. And meanwhile, however rich the orchestra of 
Richard Strauss or Stravinsky, however magnificent the sound 
of ‘ five trumpets ’ and ‘ eight horns,’ we know quite well that in 
the most grandiose orchestra the timbre of the flute ends at the 
middle of the scale and has no bass notes ; that the timbre scale 
of any type is broken and incomplete, and that only 5 per cent 
of the orchestrator’s art is devoted to the distribution of colour, 
the remaining 95 per cent. being absorbed by the tiresome and 
purely ‘ economic ’ task of filling these fatal gaps in the scales of 
the timbres. The orchestrator’s ‘ mastery’ usually amounts to 
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arranging the instruments so that the general effect shall be 
tolerable and shall neutralise these vexatious lacune. On the 
organ every chord has a beautiful sound, thanks to the equality 
of the timbres, and to the fact that the scale of any one of them is 
complete. The art of scoring for the orchestra consists mainly 
of recipes for cooking up from these mixed ingredients of flutes, 
clarinets, horns, and violins something that shall sound approxi- 
mately smooth and even. It is pre-eminently a struggle with the 
deficiencies of the orchestra, and not the cultivation of its merits, 

We live in a technical age, an age of improvements and 
inventions. Through some miracle music stands aloof from 
them. Nothing has happened in the orchestra during a century 
of steam and electricity. Wagner’s chromatic trumpets were 
devised before the era of railways, and have remained in the 
same position ever since. The orchestra continues to be a casual 
assemblage of casual timbres, incomplete, and, from a technical 
point of view, most primitively equipped. I do not know how 
it is with others, but on me the technique of the production of 
sound in most of the orchestral instruments has a very depressing 
effect. From a purely musical aspect the orchestra is a collection 
of defects of every kind: impurity (organic and unavoidable) 
of intonation; numerous incidental and unnecessary sounds; 
defective notes in some part of an instrument’s compass ; bad 
resonances in all of them. Since the great Pan invented the flute 
there has been no improvement in it, and in general the modest 
artistic accessories have not been deemed worthy of the attention 
of man’s inventive genius in this age of steam and electricity. 
Technical progress—and that only in the most recent years—has 
been confined to the multiplication and the popularisation of 
music, but from the Crusades to the Locarno Treaty the technique 
of the instrumentaria has remained triumphantly unchanged. 

I consider that the association of the musical instrumentaria 
with the technical progress of mankind would be an innovation 
of a very noble type and in keeping with the times. In saying 
this I have in mind its quality, and not its wide diffusion ; I am 
less interested in the possibility of hearing a poor performance 
at a million points simultaneously than in the rescuing of the 
individual instruments, or, more correctly, timbres, from their 
technical poverty, illiteracy, and helplessness. It is no secret 
that the further we go the more difficult it becomes to form 
orchestras. We have an over-production of things and a gradual 
extinction of the ‘ unfit ’—the wood-wind and percussion instru- 
ments. The number of musicians who are willing heroically to 
dedicate their lives to blowing notes on the oboe steadily decreases. 
A man who has a gift for music rarely sets out with the intention 
of spending his existence as an orchestral player—he wants to be 
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an eminent, individual artist. He dreams of a violinist’s or a 
pianist’s career, and only after the shattering of his life’s plans 
does he turn to the orchestra, which is a collection of musical 
failures, and for that very reason contains an element of tragedy. 
But life nowadays is such that it is more profitable to sell herrings, 
or anything else, than to play artistically the part of second or 
third bassoon, even in a first-rate orchestra. 

It will become increasingly difficult to find living orchestral 
material for secondary réles. And we know that every instru- 
ment in the orchestra is a circumscribed musical world, and that 
the bassoonist cannot play two notes on the flute, nor can the 
first-class trumpeter manipulate the drumsticks. The splendour 
of the contemporary orchestra is already suspended over the 
abyss. 

It seems to me that a logical and normal premeditated evolu- 
tion in the orchestra is necessary and desirable. Nothing else 
can save it from social and artistic dissolution and prevent its 
becoming a band of exasperated failures. There still exists in 
the big orchestras of Europe an ancient artistic tradition, and a 
genuine artistic pathos in their performance, especially in the 
case of the older musicians. But the longer we go on the fewer 
we have of these ‘ last of the Mohicans,’ and playing in an orchestra 
becomes more and more only an unpleasant ‘ daily toil.’ In this 
lies the danger to art. If left to itself, as hitherto, the orchestral 
body must inevitably go into liquidation, following the laws of 
growth in accordance with which it has attained its present form. 
The time has arrived when the systematic construction of the 
orchestra can no longer be deferred, and it must follow the course 
adopted in the building of modern cities—there must be a prelimi- 
nary plan, and the assistance of all the technical achievements of 
modern culture must be enlisted. 

I imagine that the evolution will be on these lines. On the 
one hand the existing timbres will have to be extended in their 
scales, in order to make them complete. In the contemporary 
orchestra we find the contrary to be the case: not only is the 
timbre of a given type lacking in the number of notes at its 
disposal, but also the individual instrument does not even give 
us one timbre throughout—it is a system of timbres, since the 
so-called ‘registers’ of instruments are nothing but different 
timbres of the one instrument. Thus the first task is to complete 
the scale of the individual timbres marked out for existing 
instruments, The flute should be provided with bass notes—-it 
has them in the organ—like other instruments. In general one 
could wish for an extension of the orchestral diapason ; at present 
it is more restricted than the big keyboard instruments, and is 
wanting in notes at the ends of the scale. The orchestra has no 
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deep bass tones whatever, and the existing basses (the contra- 
bassoon, the double-bass, and the tuba) are very coarse and loud 
and cannot be used in pianissimo passages. The upper notes, 
too, are wanting; they are represented only by the violin and 
the very shrill and strident piccolo. Again we turn for salvation 
to the organ, in which the scales of the timbres are complete to 
their natural limits, and we have the profoundest basses and the 
highest trebles and every dynamic shade in all the timbres. The 
organ must bestow a share of its riches, suitably transformed, on 
the orchestra. 

The second half of the indispensable evolution of the orchestra 
consists, I think, in the standardisation of the instrumental 
technique. The ideal would be a standardised method of playing 
the various types of instruments (string, wood-wind, and per 
cussion), so that a performer, provided he is a musician, could 
handle any of them without a special technical training. The 
musical historian, familiar with the evolution of instruments, 
knows how, by means of primitive improvements and adaptations, 
they have acquired their resources and technique—essentially 
meagre even now ; how the keys of the wood-wind have grown 
and multiplied ; how the brass has been supplied with pistons, 
and the kettle-drums fitted with an appliance which makes their 
tuning easier. All this medieval ‘ carpentry’ must be replaced 
by constructive methods commensurate with modern technical 
knowledge. The orchestra of the future will consist of a series of 
instruments identical in outward form and in the technique of 
sound-production, but differing in timbre. I am of course aware 
that musicians who cling to ‘ tradition’ will disapprove—I can 
see their frowns already. Well, the diligence and the maca- 
damised road had their defenders, who were up in arms against 
the railway and the motor car, but in the end they had to surrender. 
And so it will be here. At the same time I admit that something 
will be lost ; certain nuances will disappear, as they always do 
when improvements are introduced. The tempered scale was 
adopted at the expense of nuances of absolute purity of intonation, 
yet what would our music have been without that scale ? Attain- 
ment is always accomplished at a price, and the only important 
thing is that the general result shall be positive. Anyhow, I 
think that in this case the losses will be inconsiderable. 

I am convinced that these instruments will be keyed, and 
that the standardised technique will be that of the keyboard—at 
all events, for wood-wind and percussion. The stringed instru- 
ments have a special and very differentiated technique of their 
own and lend themselves with more difficulty to standardisation. 
As experience shows, to a certain extent they resist the process of 
‘ extinction,’ and it is therefore possible that the violin type of 
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technique will be specially retained for them. In any case, the 
problem of preserving all the nuances and possibilities of the 
various ‘bowings’ when the strings are introduced into the 
family of keyboard instruments is serious. 

On the whole this standardisation is inevitable ; it can only 
be averted by the appearance on the scene of a still more 
rapid and more technically advanced process, by which the 
entire technique of musical performance will be mechanised: of 
this I have already written in the Nineteenth Century and After. 
The advantages of such a state of affairs will be evident: the 
orchestra will be enriched by new timbres, since those at present 
existing in it by no means exhaust their possible varieties. A 
glance at the organ will suffice to show us the gaps in the wood- 
wind alone. Those now mighty, now mysterious, now terrifying 
timbres by which the organ subjugates the hearts of the listeners 
have no analogies in the orchestra. In the latter we find no 
representatives of the gamba family, no stopped flutes, no 
bourdons. A direct comparison of the colours of the organ and 
the wood-wind timbres is always enormously in favour of the 
organ. Its defect consists in the ‘ inexpressiveness,’ the lifeless 
immobility of the tone, but this in particular disappears in the 
individualised instrument. Then the extension of the diapason 
of the existing timbres will provide us with new possibilities. 
The flutes supplied with low registers will enrich the orchestra 
with steady and reliable, and at the same time tender, basses. 
Like the fiddles, or the saxophone family, every instrument will 
have soprano, alto, tenor, and bass representatives, the timbre of 
each group being identical. The fundamental idea of the reform 
is to make all the notes of every timbre equally attainable and 
with equal ease, as is the case with the organ and the piano. The 
performer should still be able to impart light and shade to any 
note, but I am not at all sure that the naive ‘ antique ’ method of 
blowing directly into the wind instruments has any claim to 
preservation. Beyond question the pneumatic reservoir can 
replace the human lungs with their restricted power and limited 
supply of air, and make possible the appearance of performers on 
the ’ contra-bass trombone ’—it will be a question of musicality, 
and not of an athletic constitution. The conversion of the wood- 
wind instruments into small organs having a single register and 
endowed with the faculty of light and shade is an extremely 
simple and easy process. I know of such an experiment which 
was carried out at Moscow in 1893 by Professor Erarsky, of the 
Synodal School. He formed a children’s orchestra, and, wishing 
to spare them the lung-strain involved in the playing of wind 
instruments, he invented small and expressive organs provided 
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with keyboards and having the timbres of the flute, clarinet, cor 
anglais, oboe, and bassoon, which any pianist could easily play 
without tuition. They were quite portable, and the timbres 
differed in no respect from those of the corresponding orchestral 
instruments. It is rather more difficult to adapt the brass to the 
keyboard system, but it can be done, and I already have a 
positive attempt at a type of this kind. The organ ‘ timbre’ 
gives us the extreme note of the 32-foot octave, and attains it 
with exceptional ease. On the other hand, the harp and the 
percussion instruments are very easily altered to the keyed 
system, and lose all their technical inconveniences and defects, 
That this is the natural course of the evolution of the orchestral 
instrumentaria is proved by the fact that the instruments which 
have appeared in the orchestra in recent times are keyed—the 
piano, the celesta, the bells. 

This reform is also dictated by the requirements of a musical 
level of performance. I have already remarked that the orchestral 
player of secondary réles is usually a musician of the second, 
third, etc., class. The possessors of powerful, brilliant, and 
individual talents become singers, pianists, violinists, and only 
the feebler powers are left for the orchestra. Standardisation of 
technique is the natural means of averting the tragic consequences 
of this inevitable artistic impoverishment of the orchestral 
personnel. 

LEONID SABANEEV. 
(Translated by S. W. PRING.) 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THE NATION’S 
HANDWRITING 


Handwriting, like every other art, has its different phases of growth, 
perfection and decay. A particular form of handwriting is gradually 
developed, then takes a finished or calligraphic style and becomes the 
hand of its period, then deteriorates, breaks up and disappears, or only 
drags on an artificial existence, being meanwhile superseded by another 
style which, either developed from the older hand or introduced inde- 
pendently, runs the same course, and in its turn is displaced by a younger 
rival—Encyclopedia Britannica, article on ‘ Paleography.’ 


I WOULD commend the above quotation for serious consideration 
by every critic of handwriting to-day. Admittedly, as a nation, 
we write badly ; in the great world of affairs as well as in private 
correspondence clear, legible and pleasing penmanship is rare, 
while hurried, ill-shaped, hardly legible scrawls are common. 


The matter is one of moment, as is evidenced by the reported 
statement of the general manager of Harrod’s that ‘ thousands 
of pounds were lost each year by large stores solely on account 
of bad handwriting,’ and even more forcefully in a leading article 
in The Times, in which it was declared that 


money is not the only measure, nor are shops the only places of business 
to suffer from that evil (bad handwriting). There would be no difficulty 
(and newspaper offices would not be the least fruitful sources) in getting 
information to fill out to its true and gigantic size the tale of lost time and 
energy, of strained eyesight, of fretted nerves and tempers, and of cooling 
cordiality between business and client. It is all so much grit in the engine. 
It is harmful, it is wasteful, it is easily to be avoided. It seems too slight 
a matter to be worth bothering about ; and, like a neglected ailment, it is 
a continuous drain upon efficiency and strength. 


‘Tt is all so much grit in the engine.’ There is the whole position 
ina nutshell. Wecannot afford grit inthe engine. England needs 
now, and will need for many years, ball-bearing and well-oiled 
efficiency if we are to survive as a people in the front rank of the 
world’s civilisation. As The Times suggests, handwriting may 
seem ‘ too slight a matter to be worth bothering about’; so do 
many other matters, but their cumulative effect is incalculable. 
It is said that during the first two years or so of the war we lost 
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millions of pounds through neglecting to scavenge such waste 
material as empty tins ; it is certain that we lose to-day millions 
of pounds through bad handwriting. The loss in potential wealth 
is far greater than in real money. 

It is easy to rush to superficial conclusions about the problem. 
The most superficial conclusion of all, and the only one reached 
at present by many people, is that the nation’s schools are 
altogether neglectful of handwriting. The ‘ main complaint ’ of 
business men, so we are told, ‘is that handwriting of every sort 
is being neglected in schools.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth, but the argument appears both plausible and logical. It 
is the business of the schools to teach children how to write: the 
handwriting of most people to-day is bad ; therefore the schools 
have been neglectful of their duty. The matter is by no means 
so simple as all that. A correspondent to The Times Educational 
Supplement, to whom the question ‘has always seemed . ., 
one of manners and morals,’ ‘ would warn all whom it may con- 
cern that it is both useless and hypocritical to throw the principal 
blame for bad handwriting (as indeed for most evils) on the 
schools.’ It is encouraging to find someone putting in a word in 
defence of the schools, but, though there is a vital connexion 
between good handwriting and good manners, even this suggestion 
does not reach the heart of the problem. The writer goes on to 
argue that 


When bad handwriting—and by bad I mean writing that is for any 
reason difficult to read—comes to be regarded as selfish and ill-mannered, 
and only excusable in the physically disabled, there will be no more, and 
no less, difficulty in bringing up the young in the way they should go in 
this than in other branches of social ethics. 


Exactly ; but handwriting is more than a matter of social ethics ; 
it is an art. Every art is influenced by the standard of social 
ethics obtaining, but that influence is only one of many, and not 
the most important at that. 

Let us at this point return to the quotation at the head of this 
article. ‘ Handwriting, like every other art, has its different 
phases of growth, perfection and decay.’ It is at present in the 
third phase. A century ago the period of growth of the modern 
cursive hand was at its height ; no toil was too great to lavish 
upon the acquirement of a beautiful hand, no expense of time 
and energy excessive. It became ‘ the hand of the period,’ and 
a very lovely, very ornate, very ornamental hand it was. To 
turn over the pages of a writing or arithmetic exercise-book of a 
child of fifty years ago is to reveal a beauty of style that can 
never be recovered. It is useless to mourn its decease ; hand- 
writing, ‘like every other art,’ must deteriorate and decay; 
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put—and this is the hopeful note, a note confirmed by the history 
not only of handwriting but of music, painting, poetry, sculpture, 
of every art—after decay there comes inevitably a revival, a 
supersession of the old style by anew. What we may term for 
ease of reference the nineteenth century style of cursive hand 
has deteriorated and is in a state of decay, but the new style is at 
hand, and its pioneers are the schools of to-day. 

One factor above all others is hastening the decay of the old 
style, the immense speeding up of modern life. The cursive hand 
which we were taught in the nineteenth century school is a 
leisurely hand. We were taught to employ it in leisurely fashion ; 
noone dreamed of suggesting that the acquirement of high speed 
was a necessary accomplishment. It is a hand of elaborate and 
graceful curves, of letters the legible making of which demands 
time and considerable skill in freehand drawing. The loops in the 
small letters f, b, g, h, for example, are quite unnecessary, but 
they are graceful; they waste time, but they add to the dis- 
tinction of the page. It is a hand entirely typical of the Victorian 
age; just as our grandparents filled their drawing-rooms with 
unnecessary ornaments, so they filled their writing with unneces- 
sary loops and flourishes. To do so, they fashioned an instru- 
ment for writing, admirable for their purpose, the hard fine- 
pointed steel pen nib, and slowed down their rate of writing still 
further, since in order to write with it pressure is required. As if 
to emphasise the essential leisureliness of the style, the nineteenth 
century writing master added to his loops and flourishes the 
‘up strokes thin and down strokes thick ’ theory, again increasing 
the beauty of the manuscript, but still further slowing down the 
speed. 

We have swept from our drawing-rooms the bric-d-brac of the 
Victorian age ; we furnish our houses to-day in spare and severe 
fashion. Our dress has become similarly simplified. The elabo- 
tate courtesies of social life in the nineteenth century are dis- 
appearing rapidly. We may ascribe, if we like, these changes in 
fashion to a change in taste, but behind them all is the desire to 
economise time. The housewife of to-day has not the time to 
spend endless hours in dusting and polishing. A thousand and 
one new and fascinating ways of employing time have come 
into being, and we wish to enjoy them all. So we replace our coal 
fires by gas and electric stoves, we crowd into motor omnibuses, 
taxis and trains, we cut short our courtesies and our hair, we 
scribble short and illegible notes where our grandparents wrote 
long and careful epistles. A new outlook is demanding a new 
technique, a quicker technique. 

We still have to write; no mechanical means has yet been 
devised to relieve the race entirely, or even largely, from the 
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labour of pen and ink. The typewriter and the calculating 


machine have done a lot, but there still remains an incredible — 


amount of handwriting to be done. Our problem is to supersede 
the old style of handwriting by a quicker, more economical one, 
At present we are blundering along with the old style, and as the 
necessity for speed hurries us along faster and faster, are growing 
more and more illegible in it. The schools are tackling the real 
problem. They are tackling it in face of immense difficulties and 
much discouragement. 

The period of deterioration and decay in our handwriting has 
coincided with a renaissance of educational ideals. During the 
last fifty years a national system of State education has been built 
up in this country ; an ever-increasing number of children has 
poured into the schools ; the school-leaving age has risen steadily, 
and shows every sign of continuing to rise ; facilities for secondary 
education have multiplied; the national concept of what con- 
stitutes a liberal education has rapidly deepened and widened; 
a host of new subjects has pressed its claim on the schools ; and 
an octopus-like monster of external examinations has wound its 
tentacles round every department of school life, seeking life 
blood in an artificial standard which must be reached by all 
children by a certain age. The literally immense pressure which 
has thus been exerted on the schools might well have driven all 
thoughts of handwriting—beyond teaching the bare elements of 
penmanship—out of the minds of those in charge. Such, however, 
is far from being the case. 

If we turn for a moment to the history of literature, a subject 
upon which the generality of people is more widely informed than 
upon the history of handwriting, we cannot fail to remember 
that every revival of poetry—for example, every successful 
attempt to bring to birth a new style in place of an old one which 
has deteriorated and decayed—is preceded by a period of lively 
but restricted experiment, and that the experimenters are as a 
rule discouraged, discredited and ridiculed by the exponents of 
the old style, and by public opinion in general, which rarely or 
never takes the trouble to inform itself as to what the innovators 
are really doing, but which condemns them out of hand, simply 
because they are upsetting accepted theories. Chatterton com- 
mitted suicide at the age of seventeen, seeing nothing in front of 
him but starvation and neglect ; Keats was advised none too 
kindly to go back to pill-making. It is commonly said that a 
genius is never recognised until after his death. No new thing is 
ever good until, as it were by magic, its rightness seems suddenly 
to become universally apparent, when it is at once adopted on all 
sides, and the old thing is in a moment forgotten. There is no 
magic in the matter, as everyone who has done any pioneering 
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in any branch of life can testify. Years and years—it may be 
— intense and devoted labour must precede the 
us blossoming and fruition. 

So it is not in the least surprising to read that ‘ The script 
writing which is taught to the youngest children in the London 
dementary schools has few supporters among business men.’ 
It would be surprising if it had. Print script is the antithesis of 
nineteenth century cursive writing. Probably few, if any, of the 
business men who condemn it roundly have the slightest idea 
tither of its ideals or of its technique. The very fact that they 
tefer to ‘ script writing ’ or ‘ this script’ shows that they do not 
appreciate the position, for there is, not one print script, but 
dozens. Nor is print script taught only to the youngest children ; 
itis taught, and has been for years, throughout school life in 
scores and hundreds of schools throughout the country. In 1920 
[had in a class in a secondary school a boy of fourteen who 
wote the most exquisite print script, a script far more legible, 
more distinctive and more easy to read than most printed books. 
He wrote it as fast as I could write a legible cursive hand. I 
art the art from him, and though from force of early training 
Istill write in a cursive hand on ordinary occasions, I can print 
almost as quickly as, and certainly far more legibly than, I can 
wite. Moreover, my cursive hand has been definitely modified 
bymy learning script. I use no loops; my capitals are all printed ; 
and preliminary and ending flourishes have entirely disappeared 
from my writing. 

The school experiments have secured very fine if not alto- 
gether decisive results. Up to the age of eleven or thereabouts, 
that is, up to the age of transfer to the secondary or senior school, 
children write excellently in all good elementary schools. Many 
of them write in one or the other variety of print script; many 
of them still are trained to write a much severer and more eco- 
nomical type of the old cursive writing. It is not yet certain 
whether the new style of handwriting will be a radical departure 
fom the old, that is, an unvarnished print script, or a modifica- 
tion of it. But the new style is coming, and the schools are 
evolving it. 

Two main factors (there are others) are most seriously 
hindering their work—the opposition to the new style and the 
pressure of external examinations upon secondary schools. Up 
tothe age of eleven all is plain sailing, and all has gone reasonably 
well: The truth of this statement may be verified by an inspec- 
tion of the handwriting, not of selected individuals, but of whole 
dlasses of children in any good elementary school. But the out- 
side world still rejects print script, with the result that, in order 
to meet its requirements, after the age of eleven the elementary 
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schools embark upon the thankless, wasteful and disheartening 
task of turning print script writers into cursive writers. It has 
been proved by experiment that this process results in definite 
loss of time and efficiency. That is the position in the elementary 
schools. But an increasing number of children who pass from 
school into positions where they have to make frequent use of 
handwriting, positions in which handwriting is the main essential, 
are now recruited from the secondary schools ; and these latter 
are in the hopeless case of having a congested, overcrowded 
curriculum, and of having to pass every possible pupil through 
an external examination at the age of sixteen.. Formal lessons 
in handwriting are out of the question under present conditions 
in the secondary schools ; not more but fewer subjects is whatis 
urgently demanded by these schools. The child whose penman- 
ship has been carefully trained up to the age of eleven finds 
himself suddenly without guidance, save for sporadic attempts 
on the part of a harassed teacher to urge him to improve his 
writing. Moreover, not only do secondary schools find it impos 
sible to include writing in the curriculum, but they find it impera- 
tive, in view of examination requirements, to demand a lot of 
written work done at high speed. The child has not been trained 
to speed ; he has been trained to write, to master the elements of 
the technique of handwriting. What he needs now is constant 
practice in the art under learner’s conditions, so that he may 
develop facility and rapidity ; instead, these latter acquirements 
have to be assumed, and the inevitable result is that his hand. 
writing swiftly deteriorates. By the age of sixteen it may not 
have been completely ruined : many children have sufficient self- 
respect to see that it is not; they resist the pressure imposed 
upon them to the extent of preserving some remnant of their 
former skill in handwriting, but many succumb, a all 
attempt at a legible and pleasing hand. 

After leaving school the young recruit to business or com- 
merce, unless he happens to go into a bank, a solicitor’s office, or 
some other place in which a high standard of handwriting is 
insisted upon, finds the pressure no less grievous. Orders have 
to be booked, goods invoiced, figures entered, at top speed, 
Always the essential is speed. The managing director of one of 
the big London stores is reported to have said that the problem 


was ‘a choice between lowering the present standard of general 
efficiency of assistants by allowing them to take a longer time 
over every transaction, and of discovering a new form of hand- 
writing which could be used at high speed without becoming 
illegible.’ He is said to have suggested that in the opinion of 
many retail distributors ‘the matter could be dealt with by 
insisting on the use of block capitals, provided children at school 
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were given practice in the use of them so that they could write 
_ them as quickly as the ordinary cursive writing.’ 

If so many people are prepared to advocate the training of 
children in the use of block capitals, why the opposition to print 
script ? An undecorated print script can certainly be written 
more quickly than block capitals. One of the arguments most 
frequently advanced against its adoption is that it is slow. As 
the result of experiments I can testify that block capitals are 
slower. One has, in fact, only to analyse the number and the 
length of the strokes required to make the letters to discover this ; 
to write a capital B, for example, one has to make a perpendi- 
cular stroke and two semicircular ones ; to write the small letter } 
one makes first the same perpendicular stroke, but only one semi- 
circular stroke is added. I have, however, taken the trouble to 
time myself and other people over stretches of manuscript. Nor 
is the legibility of block capitals superior to that of print script. 
If you ask anyone, like myself, who was taught at school the 
nineteenth century cursive hand, and who has since learned to 
print both in print script and in block capitals, to produce three 
specimens of handwriting, one cursive, one print script, one block 
capitals, you will find that his cursive hand is the fastest, but 
definitely less legible than either of the others, and that his block 
capitals and print script are so equally legible that practically 
no comparison can be made, but that the gain in speed is on the 
side of the print script. 

Few people would advocate that children should be taught 
only block capitals at school ; if, however, they are to be adopted, 
children would have to learn two handwritings, and, what is most 
important, would have constantly to practise at least one of 
them, whereas, as has been demonstrated, the secondary schools 
find it practically impossible to allow time for the practice neces- 
sary to preserve one style. But in print-script you have a style 
which is taught from the earliest years in many schools. Once it 
could be recognised and encouraged by the outside world as a 
desirable style of handwriting, a very great impetus would be 
given to its teaching, and in particular the question of speed 
could be gone into thoroughly. At present, just at the age when 
speed ought to become a primary consideration, the schools have 
to turn instead to the efficiency lowering task of changing over 
from script to cursive. Even as the matter remains at the 
moment, it is practically established that script can be written 
as quickly as cursive writing ; if research could be done on high- 
speed work, important results might accrue in a very short time. 

While there is everything to be said for print script, however, 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether its universal adoption would 
entirely solve our problem. Its advocates are certain that it can 
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be written as quickly as cursive with a definite gain in legibility ; 
but what the world needs is a system of handwriting which can 
be written a great deal more quickly than cursive, and yet 
remain perfectly legible. It is possible that if print script were 
adopted, and nibs suitably adapted for its production were 
evolved (the fine-pointed hard steel nib is quite unsuitable), far 
higher speeds than we imagine might be reached ; but this possi- 
bility is theoretical. 

In an article in The Times Educational Supplement a corre- 
spondent makes the suggestion that abbreviations might be 
used by children in the later years of school life. As one who 
makes regular use of abbreviations, who has been forced to their 
use by the necessity of having to do a large amount of writing in 
limited periods of time, I welcome the suggestion. There are 
many endings in our language (-ing, -ion, -ent, for example) 
which invite abbreviation ; there are many perpetually recurrent 
words the abbreviation of which saves an enormous amount of 
both time and energy, many vowels which can be omitted without 
loss of legibility. And, as the writer concludes, ‘ Abbreviations 
have the sanction of antiquity, as well as of newspaper reporting 
practice.’ They have many other sanctions as well; there is 
hardly a business or trade which has not its recognised abbre- 
viations. 

In the end we may all have to learn shorthand in order to 
cope with the increasing demand for speed in handwriting ; or 
it may be that invention will ere long supply us all with mecha- 
nical transcribers to which we shall but have to whisper to find 
our spoken words transformed into print ; in the meantime, we 
need desperately some method which will enable us to preserve 
a legible hand with, if possible, a quickening of speed. The 
acceptance of print script and the adoption of a universally 
recognised system of abbreviations would maierially assist us to 


solve our problem. 
H, C. Dent. 
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Wuen D—— and I met near the wells at Sinya, our first move 
was to wander along the border and look for our starting point, 
B.P. 46. 

This was our first experience of boundary work, and, to 
tell the truth, we were neither of us quite certain what to expect. 
For all we knew, surveyors were capable of building a miniature 
pyramid where it was likely to be seen and admired near a main 
road, but when they came to a place where stones were scarce 
and nobody was ever likely to worry his head about it, they 
might be excused for building a small cairn here and there. We 
soon found the boundary trench and a cairn, which we decided 
must be Boundary Pillar 46—though what a miserable effort ! 
Still, everything looks dilapidated in the tropics when it has been 
neglected for a few years. It was probably once upon a time 
the pride of the Boundary Commission, and may have had a 
bottle of ‘ bubbly’ broken over it in its young days. After all, 
our job was not to resurvey the boundary, but to alter it here and 
there with an eye to the ground rather than the map. Like so 
many African boundaries, it was just a straight line ruled across 
an atlas with no thought of the tribes who lived along it. 

In a country where water is as scarce as it is plentiful in 
England, longing eyes will inevitably be cast on water-holes and 
wells, which always seem to fall just short of the invisible line. It 
is bad enough when forbidden fruit is growing on the other side of 
a high brick wall, but when people live in an open plain and keep 
their herds a few yards from a line of beacons it sometimes 
happens that the line is crossed. The result depends on who lives 
on the other side. If he is a forest officer, he will probably be 
glad to have the grass kept short up to the forest edge. But if 
the ‘ vets.’ are on the warpath, then is the time to be careful. 

It was decided to demarcate a neutral zone at the same 
time as the concessions in order to keep the Kenya herds from 
coming into contact with their neighbours across the boundary. 
One is apt to forget, when giving a lump of sugar with a dose of 
castor oil, that the patient has some excuse for an appearance 
of ingratitude. The concessions were all very fine, it is true ; 
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but the neutral zone, patrolled by veterinary guards, was more 
than our friends had bargained for. The African is notorious 
for his ingratitude. Give your ‘ boy’ a shirt, and he promptly 
asks for a pair of shorts. Raise your arm and point to a distant 
water-hole, and before you have told him he can have it the Masai 
raises his spear and points to another beyond it. It is like the 
old game of crossing hands on a table. 

The first concession was at Sinya, at the foot of Mount 
Kilimanjaro. The country here is as flat as a pancake, the 
haunt of countless wildfowl in the rains. But in January there 
is only the mirage to give an idea of what the map means by 
‘Lake’ Amboseli. The mirage extends for miles. Trees appear 
to grow out of the water. Distances are so deceptive that you 
set off gaily in the cool of the morning on what looks like a two- 
hour march and stagger into camp at noon with a thirst that 
defies description. When it rains the flats are a marsh. As 
soon as it dries up the crumbling alkaline mud finds its way into 
the innermost recesses of your boots and blisters the soles of your 
feet. The sun is pitiless, and there are few trees on the plain 
to relieve the monotony. The best plan is to march at night. 
This we did on our return journey, rising at 2 a.m. and doing the 
two days’ march in one—27 miles in all. Instead of the blazing 
sun and the maddening mirage a full moon shone overhead. 
When we halted and looked back the snows of Kilimanjaro 
gleamed out of the starlit heavens, and the most alarming thing 
we stumbled on was a sandgrouse, which flew away with a loud 
whirr into the night. 

The wells at Sinya are a pleasant oasis on the edge of these 
exasperating flats. They are dug in pairs, 10 to 15 yards apart, 
with a mud trough connecting them. The herdsman stands in 
the pool baling the precious water into the trough. The cattle 
line up and drink greedily. Baling is hard work, and a large 
herd drinks a lot of water every day. 

Our camp was in the middle of a large clump of trees. The 
short, stubbly grass in front reminded me of the sand dunes on 
the coast of France. Far into the distance stretched the plain 
with the peaks of Meru, Longido, and Ol Doinyo Orok marking 
the limits of our view. 

The evenings are the best time on safari. After a hard day's 
marching or a stuffy day in a tent poring over maps a ‘ sun- 
downer ’ is very welcome. You sit and listen to lesser bustard, 
guinea-fowl, and partridges calling to each other before they go 
to roost. Game birds of every description are to be found here 
in their thousands, and there is never any difficulty in shooting 
a brace for the pot. You have to keep your eyes skinned, however, 
and be sure that the gun-bearer is sticking close to heel with a 
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heavy rifle handy in case you flush a lion or a leopard instead of a 
spurfowl. 

One evening, not long ago, I was strolling along the bank of 
a river looking for a bird when I saw a rhino emerge from his 
afternoon nap under a bush a few yards in front of me. We 
both halted and looked at each other in surprise. Then he 
moved slowly away. Having made sure that there were plenty 
of good, stout trees handy to climb, I told the orderly to blow his 
whistle and the beaters to make a noise to induce him to get a 
move on. Pandemonium immediately broke out, and stones 
rained on his back as he trotted away. But a rhino is an inquisi- 
tive beast, and he objects to being hustled. He stopped, and he 
looked and he listened. Then he got our wind and advanced in 
a series of short, sharp rushes, with his head down, puffing like 
agrampus and looking very fierce. By this time we were safely 
perched aloft in two large trees. Our fat friend soon got tired 
of our ribald laughter and sulkily walked away into the reed bed, 
leaving us a clear road back tocamp. All the same, nobody likes 
thinos, and they are dangerous, useless beasts. As D——-, who 
rather fancies himself as a lawyer, remarked to me one day, 
‘You can depend upon it, a rhino has mens rea every time, and 
the sooner you blot him the better.’ 

Having divided up the wells to everyone’s satisfaction and 
built cairns all over the place, we returned to Manga, where there 
isa trading centre close to the border. I never go there without 
vivid memories of 1914. My tent faces the kopje on the other 
side of the river, which we entrenched so feverishly after the 
futile attack on Longido. Now the road, which was made to 
supply us with rations, is the thoroughfare between Kenya and 
Tanganyika. A brisk trade is done with Masai in cattle, goats, 
and hides. Masai ladies bargain with Somali and Indian traders 
for the rolls of wire, which they coil round their legs and arms 
and fashion into a sort of Elizabethan ruff round their necks. 
With the sun shining on them the effect is rather pleasing ; but 
you realise what a barbarous fashion it is when they come to 
you for ointment to put on the horrid sores caused by the 
iron rubbing against their wrists and ankles. Yet, woe betide 
the mere man who ventures to criticise their foundry-made 
creations ! 

Ol Doinyo Orok, ‘The Black Mountain,’ is an impressive 
range covered with forest, the home of elephant and rhino. To 
climb the rugged spurs from the arid plains and pass from the 
region of thorn trees to the cool depths of the forest is like entering 
another world. Elephant paths, broad enough in places for a cart, 
wind along the forest ridges or lead to the hollow, where the 
Manga River rises and pauses for a while in a reed-fringed pool 
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before taking the plunge down the rocky gorge which scars the 
eastern face of the range. Precipitous cliffs give a forbidding 
aspect to the western side, and no permanent streams water the 
plains below. The consequence is that the herds which graze 
on that side are dependent on the Manga River for their water, 
To get to it they have to pass round the southern end of the 
range. But to do so they must perforce break the commandment 
which says ‘ Thou shalt not cross the boundary.’ There it goes, 
straight as a die, regardless of anything but the bearing on the 
map, as if the proverbial crow had been its foster-mother. It 
climbs the rocks, where no herd could be driven, and disappears 
over a spur 700 feet above the plain. 

Our next task then was to alter the boundary and demarcate 
the ‘Manga Corridor’—an easy task, as it happened. An 
obliging watercourse, the Maiterr, winds in a half-circle round the 
southern base of the mountain and forms a natural boundary 
well clear of the range. No need now for the cattle to climb like 
goats whenever they want a drink. 

For 15 miles the other side of Orok there is no water. The 
boundary pursues the even tenor of its way across the plain. 
Then it enters a hornet’s nest, the Meto Hills, and cuts across 
the two ends of a range shaped like a horseshoe, all of which lies 
inside Tanganyika territory. In the centre is the basin into 
which the streams on the northern side of the watershed drain. 
Needless to say, they do not reach the boundary except in the 
rains. Consequently the Kenya Masai are deprived of water for 
their herds for the greater part of the year. To be perfectly 
truthful, the situation was not so bad as it looked on paper, for 
the simple reason that the boundary was quietly ignored. There 
was plenty of water for all in the hills. The Kissongo and the 
Matapato Masai, living on either side of the boundary, had fixed 
up a working arrangement which satisfied everybody. Neverthe- 
less it was not safe to leave it at that, and loud were the groans 
that fell upon the patient ears of the district officers whenever 
the subject of the boundary was discussed in baraza. On my last 
visit I was met by forty ancient men, who assured me they were 
the last remnants of a once-thriving community. They took me 
to a dry river-bed, where I saw their sons baling water into 
troughs from wells dug 20 feet in the sand. But on my second 
visit the truth soon dawned on me. No wonder they ignored the 
boundary. Compared with their own barren pastures this was @ 
paradise, a ‘ land flowing with milk and honey.’ 

The watershed is narrow, but maintains a height of nearly 
8000 feet. We lost no time in exploring the summit, and were 
rewarded with a marvellous view of Natron, one of the soda lakes 
at the bottom of the great Rift Valley. After our dusty marches 
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down below it was a treat to move along the windswept ridge and 
feel the firm green mountain grass underfoot and to pass through 
patches of forest, where the moisture from the morning mist 
dripped off the mossy branches on to the ferns below. A wealth 
of wild flowers carpeted the ground and peeped out of the rocks, 
reminding me of the downs near Canterbury. All this half of 
the range took its name, Ol Chanyesha, from a sacred tree below 
which a large rain pool had formed. The Masai make small 
offerings to it and offer up their prayers for rain. 

The next time we crossed the watershed was from the south 
and in very different circumstances. Further east along the 
boundary in the direction of the soda lakes, Magadi and Natron, 
is an isolated well, which forms part of the concessions. Not 
wanting to move camp again, we determined to get there and 
back in a day, and at the same time make ourselves acquainted 
with the country and one at least of the rivers on the southern 
side of the watershed. We arrived at Kileo Well at noon and, 
after lunch, pushed on to a river, which had been pointed out to 
us from the top of Ol Chanyesha. The country had taken a change 
for the worse, and we were now going along an old cattle track 
in dense bush, which was very misleading as to direction. How- 
ever, it took us to our river, the Lokirr Kirr, and we started to 
walk along the sandy bed, evidently a favourite place for ele- 
phants. We soon realised that we were a long way from camp, 
but were cheered by the thought that we were climbing steadily, 
and had only to top the ridge in front to find ourselves on familiar 
ground again. On we toiled, and at dusk gained the summit on 
which a giraffe was standing sentinel, his long neck silhouetted 
against the sky. Judge of our feelings when we found we were 
on a ridge parallel with the main divide, which towered above us 
on the other side of the valley. As we approached a deserted 
kraal our guide pointed out a solitary elephant standing motion- 
less under a tree, and there was just enough light to get a good 
view of his tusks before he moved away into the river-bed on 
our left. A few yards further on a rhino blundered into us and 
gave us a nasty fright, though he was probably as much alarmed 
a$ We were, judging from his snort of surprise and hasty retreat. 

By now it was pitch dark with no prospect of a moon. We 
had to keep close to our half-naked guides for fear of missing the 
way. While we were climbing, the crest of the ridge showed up 
against the horizon, but when we reached the summit there was 
nothing left to help us. The narrow belt of open grass soon gave 
out, and when we got to the stony cattle tracks of the precipitous 
hillside a halt was called. The guides set to work and made 
torches out of dry stakes lashed together, treating the adventure 
asa huge joke. D—— dismounted from his donkey and hopped 
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down the mountain-side on his crutches, while I followed in fear 
and trembling lest he should fall and break his one remaining leg, 
But he laughingly assured me that he was much firmer on three 
pins than I was on two. The torches, held aloft and swung from 
side to side, gave a good light, and eventually we found ourselves 
in camp at 10.45 p.m., having covered 35 miles of mountainous 
country in the course of the day. 

My companion on this safari was as good an example of a 
wounded hero as you could wish to meet. When war broke out 
he was in an Indian cavalry regiment and lost his leg in France, 
After a spell as cantonment magistrate in India he made a living 
for a time as an artist, and was then an election agent. Finally 
he persuaded the doctors to pass him for the Colonial service, 
There was nothing that he could not do, from playing a round of 
golf to climbing into a perilous crow’s nest to sit up for lions over 
a kill at night. At home an artificial leg and a walking-stick 
deceived most people into thinking he had sprained his ankle 
and was going a bit lame. But out in the blue the wooden leg is 
discarded, He wears a pair of shorts, a safari shirt, and an eye- 
glass. One bare leg ends in a brown spat and a brogue shoe. 
He: hands the crutches to a porter and is up on ‘ Charlie,’ the 
donkey, in no time. His gun-bearer, ‘Simba,’ walks behind 
cracking the heaviest of jokes with all and sundry. 

Altogether we had a strenuous week at Meto. Our only map 
was just a mass of contours with no reliable names on it. Luckily 
we were not entirely at the mercy of the local guide, whose policy 
it was to show us what he meant us to see and nothing more. 
We never went anywhere without two guides from each rival 
clan. It was amusing to hear how they turned the tables on each 
other. ‘ Is there any water lower down this stream?’ ‘ Yes’ 
from D———’s guides ; ‘No’ from mine. They might just as well 
have both remained silent, as we never made a note until we saw 
the water. 

Good native guides are rarities. They have no idea of going 
by the shortest route from point to point. Their knowledge of 
the countryside is gained from herding cattle, and they have an 
annoying habit of switching continually from one track to another 
for no apparent reason. Occasionally one finds the born guide 
who knows every inch of the country and can tell you the names 
of hills and streams and the number of marching hours. The 
natives themselves seem to realise this fact. The local guide 
appears to have an almost professional status. His advice is 
sought when the Masai go in search of fresh fields and pas- 
tures new. 

Here again at Meto our task was simplified by the lie of the 
land. We had little difficulty in demarcating the boundary of 
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the concession so as to leave the rival clans each with ample 
water for their requirements. The basin was conceded to our 
people, the slopes of the hills become the neutral zone, and the 
southern side of the watershed is retained by the Tanganyika 
Masai 


We had now demarcated three out of the four concessions. 
Our next move was to retrace our steps past B.P. 46 and demar- 
cate a big block of open country lying between the boundary 
and the edge of the forest belt on the northern slopes of Kili- 
manjaro. 

But before doing this an interlude was provided in the form 
of a cattle raid. In the old days this was the favourite pastime 
of the Masai. They had perfected an organisation which divided 
up the manhood of the tribe into age grades. The warriors, or 
‘moran,’ were armed with brightly painted buffalo shields and 
long stabbing ‘ white’ spears. They lived apart in ‘ manyattas’ 
of their own with the unmarried girls. They were divided into 
‘sirits,’ or companies, and were excused the ordinary duties of 
the clan in order to be ready for a raid or the repelling of a raid 
when need arose. In times of peace their courage was maintained 
by thinning out the lions and leopards which preyed upon their 
fathers’ herds. A diet of meat, milk, and blood gave them the 
stamina required for long marches over the open plains. The 
warrior organisation has been to a great extent broken up of late ; 
but the temptation to raid their neighbours’ cattle cannot easily 
be eradicated, especially when the latter are agricultural people 
dwelling on the other side of the border. 

In this affair four moran had blooded their sharp black spears 
in the body of an unfortunate Mchagga herdsman, and 117 
head of cattle had been driven over the Tanganyika border into 
Kenya. At first sight it seemed a senseless thing to do, par- 
ticularly as it appeared to implicate the very clan for whose 
benefit we were about to demarcate the next concession. 

On receipt of the news I left Meto and, after marching the 
25 miles to Manga, rushed to the scene of the raid in my gallant 
Henry Ford. The chief, Seggi Ole Lenana, and a squad of 
police had already gone ahead, and I was looking forward to a 
difficult and possibly a ticklish job. Instead of which I was met 
by a row of happy, smiling faces with ‘ We are the good boys, 
and don’t you forget it ’ written all over them and the astounding 
news that one of the raiders had been caught and ninety head 
of cattle recovered. When it all came bubbling out it sounded 
like a chapter from one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. The head- 
men informed me that four moran from the other end of the reserve 
had done the deed. In other words, rival clansmen had had the 
audacity to enter their territory and lift, from under their very 
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noses, the fat cattle which they had coveted from their childhood, 
This was carrying things a bit too far. The hue and cry was 
raised. The clan turned out to a man and scoured the country- 
side. The bold, bad men had nearly got clear of the district 
with their loot, but they caught them up and returned triumphant. 
One young gentleman was so badly knocked about that he was 
glad to find himself embraced by the arms of the law. The other 
three escaped, only to be arrested later when they returned to 
their homes. I listened with considerable relief to their <hatter, 
and patted them on the back for the way they had assisted 
Government. But I could not resist a smile at the thought of 
what might have happened if the raiders had not been rival 
clansmen. 

All this was very satisfactory. We were now free to go ahead 
with the last, and to us the most interesting, of the four con- 
cessions. 

One cannot fail to be gripped by the spell of the vast snow- 
clad mountain lying so close to the equator. For the next fort- 
night we were to be on very close terms with our old friend 
Kilimanjaro. Down below in the scorching plains one is either 
tantalised or irritated by the sight of the Kibo glaciers reposing 
so placidly among the banks of clouds. But once beyond the lava 
rocks, which form a sort of magic circle round the lower slopes, 
you begin to feel more kindly disposed towards them. Approach- 
ing the extinct volcano from the north one is glad to shake the dust 
of Amboseli from the long-suffering car and to enter forest glades 
with water hidden in their depths. Game abounds. Giraffe 
and zebra, impala and their friends the baboons, hartebeeste and 
wildebeeste, jackals, wart-hogs, long-tailed monkeys, and innu- 
merable guinea-fowl and francolin. Then the road passes through 
the lava belt, and the driver has to pick his way carefully to avoid 
the jagged rocks. Then a long uphill climb over open grass 
country to the fringe of the forest which hides Laitokitok, once 
an administrative sub-station, but now abandoned. 

Here it is good to be alive. To rise early and see the glaciers 
on Kibo kissed by the rising sun, to feast one’s eyes on the short 
green grass, to listen to the guinea-fowl noisily quitting the trees, 
to breathe the fresh clean air—what more could one want ? 

But there were further pleasures in store for us. An hour's 
walk through open forest glades brought us to the boundary 
and the forest proper, through which the road from Moshi to the 
forest station at Engare Rongai finds its way. Here we slept 
two nights, and were regaled with luscious strawberries, new 
potatoes, green peas, and other homely luxuries. The house 
is built on the edge of the forest with an amazing view of the 
limitless plain below. The garden is a glorious profusion of 
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English flowers. A furrow winds in and out of the nurseries, 
where seedlings, podocarpus and cedar are raised for the work of 
teafforesting the areas ravaged by grass fires. Hatless we 
wandered along the stream busily pursuing its course through 
the forest, and sat on the log dam at the top dangling our legs 
over the water, still icy cold, fresh from the melting snows. 
Natives can hardly be persuaded to penetrate the forest. They 
people it with spirits. But we could only revel in the friendly 
noise of the bubbling brook, so different from the sandy river- 
beds which we were accustomed to in the plains. There is some- 
thing sinister about those broad, dry rivers of Africa. When 
they flow they do not meander like an English stream, but swirl 
along relentlessly as if bent on a mission of destruction. 

Our host was in sole charge of the forests, which encircle 
Kilimanjaro like a waistband half-way up its northern slopes. 
He was the fine type of Scotsman one expects to meet ina place 
like this, and we were glad to have his company on our next 
safari. Before the war he managed a cork plantation in Algeria. 
Now he has a job more to his liking, which, though a lonely one, 
must be full of interest. 

The chief enemy of the forest is fire. It was cruel to see the 
havoc caused by it in the past. Deep wedges had been driven in. 
Blackened trunks lay everywhere among the standing trees. 
Outside there was plenty of evidence that the forest had once 
extended far beyond its present limits. Fire assails it on both 
sides. High up on the mountain the giant heath burns as 
fiercely as the grass on the lower slopes, and is far beyond control 
at present. Along the lower edge a start has been made with 
a broad fire-break. Castor-oil trees were planted, but they have 
proved a failure owing to the depredations of elephants and 
bush-buck. Now it is proposed to try again with sisal. Even an 
elephant would surely hesitate before he tried conclusions with 
a belt of closely-planted sisal. 

The forest officer welcomes the concession to the Masai of 
the grazing between the boundary and the forest. It will reduce 
the danger of fire to a minimum. Once again our work was 
simplified, this time by the fact that he had already made a 
traverse along the edge of the forest with posts, half a mile 
apart, numbered alphabetically and with the bearing to the 
next post carved on each. 

The ox-carts were useless in this hilly, forest country, so 
headman Ngutete sent out for some donkeys to carry my loads. 
The Masai are a semi-nomadic people, and when they want to 
move their belongings they make use of the donkeys which are 
an essential adjunct to their herds. Our first camp was pitched 
in a clearing with Kibo towering over us above the tree-tops. 
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The wind coming straight off the glaciers forced us to pile on 
everything we could lay our hands on at night. We revelled 
in the keen mountainair. The absence of water outside compelled 
us to enter the forest belt, where two or three rivers still retained 
a little water in rock pools and springs. A glance at the map 
deludes one into the belief that a flowing river should be crossed 
every two or three miles. The river beds are there, it is true, 
No doubt in the rains plenty of water rushes down them. But in 
February water is conspicuous by its absence, in spite of the 
fact that permanent streams might be expected all the year round 
from the melting snows. Even the forest fails to conserve the 
water. It is obvious that most of it disappears underground 
and reappears at the base of the mountain in the swamps, where 
buffalo abound. 

Our next camp was not at all ideal. No open glade witha 
spreading lawn in front of the tents, but a hasty clearing in the 
dense bush, where no fresh air could gain admittance. 

On the march some comic relief was provided by a giraffe, 
a solemn animal without a sense of humour. It appears that if 
one of these animals crosses the path in front of a safari, bad luck 
is certain. Knowing nothing of this, I was astonished to hear 
shouts behind me and to see the guide shoot like an arrow from 
the bow, and do a record sprint down the path, gesticulating 
wildly at a giraffe which was slowly cantering across our front. 
The puny biped soon gave up the unequal contest, and we laughed 
to each other at these queer native beliefs. But when we got 
to camp the cook appeared with the news that a rhino had 
charged the porters, who promptly threw away their loads, 
Nobody was hurt, but the Scotsman’s last remaining bottle 
of whisky was smashed. We decided that the Masai had not 
exaggerated the harm a giraffe could do. 

Next day we camped at the ruined German farm at Ol Molog, 
the limit of the concession in the Moshi district. On the way 
there we climbed to the top of Lekimashera Mountain, the home 
of the famous Masai chief Lenana and of his father Mbatian. 
A broad, well-graded cattle track, now overgrown, winds half 
way round the mountain and then descends steeply into the 
crater. Below the belt of forest which encircles the upper rim 
is a stretch of excellent grazing surrounding a swamp at the 
bottom. Far down below we saw the cattle grazing and listened 
to the cries of the herdsman. We could easily imagine the old 
chief sitting there with one eye on his herds in the crater and the 
other on the rolling plains below, watching the clouds of dust 
raised by distant cattle wending their way to the water-holes. 

From our camp at Ol Molog we overlooked the wells at 
Sinya, where we had started our work together, 12 miles 
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away at the base of Kilimanjaro. We had never ceased to wonder 
whether the dilapidated cairn we found that day was really 
B.P. 46 or only a direction pillar. Our last march was to settle 
the knotty point. Leaving camp early one morning, we sped 
down hill and arrived at the boundary. Moving along it in the 
direction of Sinya, we soon espied a huge pile of stones near the 
foot of a small hill. The ghost of B.P. 46 was laid at last. We 
took off our hats to the surveyors who built it. 


J. E. H. LAMBERT. 
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PUTTING IN AND LEAVING OUT 


I 


THERE are two ways of making a statue, if you know how. You 
may plump it out from within, or you may pare down to it from 
without. You may take a lath and stick more and more clay or 
wax round about it, till you have thickened it into a bust. Or 
you may take a block of rough stone and chip away at it till 
there is nothing left but a bust. 

One sculptor will feel his work going better when he is building 
out towards the shape that he wants to fashion ; another when 
he is cutting in towards it. The one would seem to be more 
happily stirred by a sense of making something out of nothing— 
relatively nothing; the other by a sense of releasing a pre- 
existent beauty from a kind of limbo. The one feels as if he were 
assembling granules to make up a gem ; the other as if he were 
disengaging a natural gem from its matrix—stripping it of a 
coarse sheath of waste stuff that clogs and hides it. To the one 
the essential act of creation is a putting in ; to the other it isa 
leaving out. 

Be warned—the distinction is not a profound one. Still, it 
may be useful, if cautiously used. It serves, at any rate, to 
illustrate a variation between the modes in which different 
writers address themselves to a new piece of work. Some, like 
Swinburne and Victor Hugo, you seem to see hunting about for 
any significant word they can add. Others, such as Bacon and 
Tacitus, are as visibly searching for words to omit. ‘A boss 
word! Let’s work it in ’—that is the manifest impulse of the 
inclusionist, as you may call him. ‘Now, can’t I do without 
that word ?’ is the question that besets the exclusionist as he 
scans the too, too solid flesh of his draft manuscript, and thinks 
how to melt out of it just an ounce more of fat. 


II 


The study of this contrast in procedure might be easier if 
people cared as much about seeing the writer’s art in the rough 
as they care when the art in question is painting. The happy 
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painter's prefatory sketches for his monumental canvas of ‘ King 
Alfred in the Neatherd’s Hut’ are eagerly sought and justly 
cherished by the world. The hems and haws of his genius, as it 
clears its throat before the bell-like note comes forth, can be 
exhibited in Bond Street, with a proper charge at the door, and 
with critics pointing out that the half is often more than the 
whole. But when shall we see a public gallery hung with early 
drafts of Babbitt, or the first false starts and infant stammers of 
When Winter Comes, or the original sketch, the second version, 
the revised typescript and the corrected proofs of Won by a Neck, 
or all thes abortive half-pages on which the Olympian leader- 
writer tunes his thunderous instrument before breaking into the 
effective peals that we know ? 


Alas, what boots it with incessant care 
To ply the homely, slighted writer’s trade ? 

But even to this cold rule of neglect there are bright excep- 
tions. At times the waste-paper basket does give up its dead, 
and then a masterpiece known to the world may be seen struggling 
up into completion in one or other of the two ways here noted. 
In the many series of photographs of ‘ celebrities at every stage 
of their lives’ in popular magazines you may see how some of 
the great and wise have put on flesh since childhood, whereas 
others who are but small herbs of grace are seen to have set out 
on their course as decidedly full-bodied seedlings. So is it with 
some great books or plays discovered in process of growth. Some 
of them you find to have swollen from the most thinly mewling 
and puking infancy to their magnificent adult girth and stature. 
Others have steadily diminished in bulk as their elements of force 
and fire and music have been gradually set free from hampering 
masses of dead verbiage which at first muffled their significance. 

Of works of art which have swelled from the first, the major 
plays of Ibsen seem to be fortunate instances. Through infancy 
and youth to their coming of age the benign process may be con- 
veniently viewed in the sympathetic book that William Archer 
filled with Ibsen’s notes, scenarios, and early drafts. Ibsen’s first 
beginnings may strike you as neither bulky nor good. Some basic 
idea or inchoate subject presented itself, and the work began 
coldly and scrappily. Without delight or animation the crafts- 
man laboriously worked up a scraggy lay-figure out of the clay. 
And then, no doubt, the divine accident happened. The magical 
interaction of technical effort and imaginative insight com- 
menced. From the moment when that genial miracle began to 
come off, in the bosom of Ibsen, the little original nucleus of the 
thing seems to have continuously waxed in stature as well as in 
grace; good things came into sight out of nowhere, as stars seem 
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to do, or somehow he managed to summon them out of the vasty _ 


deep by conjuring or by hauling amain. 

Think of A Doll’s House, and count up the touches that you 
remember as giving the play its edge and harsh savour. There 
are the macaroon business, the facile fibbing by Nora, the Christ. 
mas tree, the glimpse of Helmer as esthete, Rank’s malady, 
Nora’s thwarted appeal to him, Helmer’s gust of vinous amorous- 
ness, the tarantella, the silk stockings, the repartee ‘ Millions of 
women have done so.’ Scarcely one of these things can be found, 
even in germ, in the first draft of the play. They were imposed 
on that early sketch. The thing grew like a piece of encrusted 
architecture. First came a bare frame, just a thing made to 
wear decorations ; then the precious stones, the gold, and the 
mosaics were fastened upon it, as they were built on to the 
skeleton of St. Mark’s at Venice until by degrees the thickened 
walls glowed into full expressiveness. ‘And he’s cleckit this 
great muckle bird out o’ this wee egg!’ said Saddletree admir- 
ingly to Dumbiedikes when the learned counsel for Effie Deans 
sat down at last. With similar emotion we watch Ibsen expand- 
ing the first written germ of A Doll’s House into the large and 
grim masterpiece that we know. ‘ There’s a chield,’ we feel, ‘ can 
spin a muckle pirn out of a wee tait of tow!’ 


III 

Of the opposite school the head man is Shakespeare. Shake- 
speare seems to have shunned wherever he decently could—and 
sometimes where the strict ethics of letters might say that he 
decently couldn’t—the pang of sitting down to a desk with 
nothing to hand except pen, ink, paper, and the uncertain gusts 
of the creative spirit. If possible, he made the job an affair of 
revision or disengagement—the paring down and burnishing of 
some pre-existent work, or the extrication of a core of significance 
and beauty from the clumsy Colossus left in the stoneyard by some 
previous mason. One can imagine him feeling his art might be 
dulled or held down to the earth by the coolie work of making all 
his own raw material first. Sooner than that he would take 
someone else’s middling play or novel and lick it into fineness; 
or out of the rough rock of some old chronicler like Holinshed he 
would carve just what he wanted, seeming sometimes to value 
himself on doing not a bit more of this chiselling-out than he 
need, so close does his metrical dialogue come to the prose he 
found in those naif historians. Like the sagacious builders in 
Renaissance Rome, who quarried the stone for the Vatican out 
of the ruins of the Coliseum, he took every bit of ready-made stuff 
he could find. 

Of course, he was more free to do this than anyone is now. No 
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fuss was made in his day if a new writer took from an old one 
whatever material he found congenial for his own operations. 
Greene, no doubt, spoke nastily about an upstart crow decked in 
other birds’ feathers ; nobody else seems to have minded, so long 
as the result was agreeable, any more than they reprobated the 
practice of an equally spirited acquisitiveness by British heroes 
in the Spanish main. But nowadays one cannot quite see Sir 
James Barrie meeting the public demand for another of his 
charming plays by taking down a dusty volume of W. G. Wills, 
or the author of Caste, and falling to work with a blue pencil. 
The ears of the critics would prick up at once ; their neck hairs 
would bristle. Like our young married couples after the war, 
the gifted literary cuckoo of to-day is oppressed by an intractable 
housing question ; people who, with a little assistance, might 
build Vaticans find their genius cramped by notice-boards to the 
effect that anyone who carries off any more of the Coliseum will 
be prosecuted. 

Under this persecution, only one way is left to the modern 
writer who feels that the technique of the sculptor in marble is 
the technique for him. He must make his own marble. For each 
work that he meditates he must lay down first a sort of Carrara 
to quarry it out of, and then hack away so much of this prior 
work of his own hands as is not the latent figure, the immured 
Sleeping Beauty whom it is his business to disengage and to 
awaken. Or you might put it another way, especially if your 
author be young. His work, in the rough, is a kind of hulking 
’prentice figure of himself; and then he divests this lumbering 
hobbledehoy of his graceless superfluities of verbiage, his trum- 
peting, booming, grimacing and facetiousness; he trains the 
creature down ; he files and bevels it into concision, proportion, 
modulation and wit. And so the whole of the latter half of the 
affair is a sustained attempt to leave things out. 

Here, too, we have our instances and documents. Shakespeare 
himself, who illustrates everything, seems to have had a habit of 
roughing out his plays pretty large, and then cutting them down 
for their presentation to the world. How else account for the 
unabridged Hamlet, or for the rough-hewn mass of Antony and 
Cleopatra? About half of each of these works is as much as 
any modern manager can induce the public to relish ; and, from 
all that we can gather of the theatrical habits of our fore- 
fathers in the spacious days, the only doubt is whether they 
would go even as near as this to sitting out Hamlet acted verbatim. 
Possibly the entire magnoperation was first tried upon the vile 
body of some audience assembled for the experiment, as the 
authors of modern Christmas pantomimes sometimes put in about 
50 per cent. more of text on the first night than they propose 






















































eventually to use; then, observing what goes down well with 
the house and what fails, they cut away the least successful 
third part, and there they are. Shakespeare may well have done 
much the same after first nights or at rehearsals. We cannot 
fancy him vowing he never, never would let some darling child of 
his invention be cut, like the fond mother in the law-suit heard by 
Solomon. 


IV 


Perhaps the best illustrations of this practice are some 
modern instances, because so many modern writers speak much, 
and some few speak so well, about themselves and their methods, 
The late M. Sardou was a sovereign prince of ‘ best sellers ’ among 
the dramatists of his time. That, in the fuller sense of the words, 
he was far from a great dramatist is the faith that fire will not 
burn out of me. Still, I should be almost as ready to perish, at 
least in some figurative sense, at the stake for the belief that he 
was a very clever one and a veritable master of the grammar of 
play-making. No dramatist can have added more cubits than 
he, simply by taking thought about these technical matters, to a 
somewhat low artistic stature. He had brought himself to 
resemble a house swept and garnished up to the nines, all ready 
for the spirit of genius to enter in if ever it should care to. Besides, 
he was the most fluent of those engaging workmen who will tell 
any passer-by the way they set about it. 

* My instinct,’ he said in one of these chats, ‘ is always to cut 
down.’ But how was he first to procure that which should then 
be cut down? He explained. He began at the very beginning. 
His plan was first to lay down the rude geological strata from 
which the vein of marble should come. He kept a large set of 
letter-cases, or pigeon-holes, and whenever he had an idea for a 
play he would file it in one of these. Then he would go on with 
life—the daily paper, the latest books, the common round ; and 
whenever his eye or his ear lit on anything that seemed to have 
something to do with one of the filed and waiting ideas, this, too, 
would be filed in the pigeon-hole which the idea inhabited. 

Left thus to itself, it seems that this fundamental stuff of the 
drama would sometimes begin to ferment. In this it did not 
strictly follow the accepted lines of geological procedure. But 
Nature, as well as mankind, may let herself use a mixed metaphor 
now and again. One may not readily connect full pigeon-holes 
and files of cuttings from the Press with the cup of a glorious 
drunkenness. But M. Sardou appears to have felt that of some 
letter-case, or of a corresponding receptacle in his mind, we 
might say now and then what Mr. Yeats has said of the starting- 
point of another kind of creation in art : ‘ All is in the wine-press, 
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all is in the drunken ecstasy, and the grapes begin to stammer.’ 
So, from the stammering lips of his dossier, M. Sardou would take 
down a first draft of the first act of a play. The draft was pretty 
rough. We are to understand that the stammer was no small 
impediment—that the lips were, in the richer sense of the phrase, 
distinctly not touched. What Sardou thus obtained was—if you 
will give plenary absolution for all this jumbling of metaphors— 
a lump of marble, clumsily hewn—formless and lustreless stuff, 
like the world at 2 a.m. on the first day of creation, or like the old 
grammarian’s book in Browning, 
tremendous, 
Monstr’ inform’ ingens, horrendous. 


It contained, without grace or finality, not only all that might 
in the end be found to be to the purpose, but everything else that 
could even come within hail of it. It was almost as if Shake- 
speare had first written something like Holinshed’s Chronicles 
for himself by way of making a start on his own King Henry V. 
All the raw material had now been acquired. The mining or 
quarrying labour was over ; only the diamond-cutting had to be 
done, the dropping of spare bulk, the tactful omissions, the gainful 
and creative destruction. 

One must be careful not to overrate the ease of these fruitful 
operations. Just to make the general idea clear we have to put 
things in a form artificially simple. So it may read as if one who 
wished to begin, say, a pastoral drama had but to confine to- 
gether in one pigeon-hole some notes of the normal prices of 
sheep at the period chosen, the figures of annual rainfall in any 
particular Forest of Arden selected, a few ‘ vital statistics ’ of the 
shepherd’s trade, with anything casually obtainable about the 
state of education among local shepherdesses, their previous 
family history, if known, and average age when married, and any 
relevant odds and ends that might turn up in the daily papers. 
The prospect of any payable fermentation would be so slight that 
practical wisdom would write it off as desperate. A character in 
one of Gilbert’s operas gives a philosophic analysis of the ingre- 
dients of such measure of perfection as is attained by the average 
British officer of dragoons. But when he says of these elements 


Boil them together and take off the scum, 

And a heavy dragoon is the residuum, 
the precept can hardly be taken so strictly ‘ to the foot of the 
letter’ as the similar recipes of the admirable Mrs. Beeton. So 
is it, too, with Sardou’s complacent cookery-book. Its value is 
only illustrational. But if used with the caution due to a naked 
light carried in places full of delicate fabrics, it does help you a 
little to see what is meant by the sculpturesque way of writing. 
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Vv 


At a certain point in the writing of his Golden Bowl—the book 
of his which satisfied him most—Henry James wrote to tell his 
literary agent that he was within 15,000 words of the end, 


But I can work only in my own way ... I have really done it fast 
for what it is, and for the way I do it—the way I seem condemned to; 
which is to overtreat my subject by developments and amplifications that 
have, in large part, eventually to be greatly compressed, but to the prior 
operation of which the thing afterwards owes what is most durable in its 
quality. I have written . . . 200,000 words of ‘G.B.’ . . . and you can 
imagine how much of that, which has taken time, has had to come out, 
It is not, assuredly, an economical way of work in the short run, but it 
is, for me, in the long; and at any rate one can proceed but in one’s own 
manner. 


No, the laying down of quarries is not a thing that can be done 
in a hurry, by man or Nature. But if it be the only way to get 
some kinds of good statues, what would you ? 

So to one man the art of imaginative writing figures itself as 
something akin to Nature’s way of creating an animal—the 
fertilising of some tiny nucleus or cell of matter or invention, and 
then the perfecting of this embryo by a process of accretion. To 
another the art appears as something more nearly correspondent 
to Nature’s way of creating a mountain peak—first the heaving 


up of some blunt monstrous bulk of rumpled rock and then the 
carving of a fair spire or pinnacle out of this mass by plying 
patiently the chisel and mallet of frost and the sun. To the one 
brooding mind the essential part of its task is an effort of amplifi- 
cation. To the other, all is denudation. And what comes of the 
one may be just as good as what comes o! the other. 


C. E. MonrtTAGUE. 





GENERAL BOULANGER’S LOVE TRAGEDY: 


A PAGE OF FRENCH History 


NEVER since Napoleon Bonaparte dominated Europe had France 
been so stirred to her depths by violent political strife as she was 
by General Boulanger towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
Nor can the present generation realise the immense sensation 
created by the exploits of this politico-military genius and popular 
idol, who, within three short years, captured the hearts of the 
French of every class, overshadowing and almost terrifying all 
his political adversaries—and even some friends. Paris and 
the provinces alike hailed him as a modern Napoleon, the Coming 
Saviour of France from her swindling, incapable politicians, and 
from the hated Teuton. A common aspiration and a spirit of 
patriotic enthusiasm generated a hero worship which consolidated 
all parties—except the Ministerial clique. 

Several accounts of Boulanger’s career have been published 
in England, but they were obviously written by amateurs who 
had no knowledge of Boulanger or of the inside working of his 
campaign. Now, the vicissitudes of a roving career threw me 
into intimate relations with the principal personages of this 
drama of politics and passion—General Boulanger ; Marguerite 
de Bonnemain ; Count Arthur Dillon, the General’s alter ego, a 
former comrade of St. Cyr, the French Sandhurst, and of the army, 
who became his political adviser and financial director. With 
Count Dillon I had been associated as private secretary, sharing 
his family life and travels, and he occasionally ‘lent’ me to 
General Boulanger to act for him in a similar capacity. Thus I 
was a daily witness of this evolution of a popular idol, from the 
time he entered politics until he shot himself on the grave of his 
adored mistress. 

What was then the position? France was still humiliated 
and restricted by her memories of the ignominious defeat of 1870 ; 
her internal affairs were in a deplorable state ; her prestige abroad 
was thereby tarnished ; the world was amazed by the spectacle 
of the Elysée Palace being transformed by Daniel Wilson, son-in- 
law of the President, Jules Grévy, into a bureau for the sale, on a 
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cash basis, of decorations, appointments, subsidies, ministerial] 
signatures and other State privileges. Ministers were corrupt, 
discredited in the eyes of the people. The latter, humiliated, 
exasperated, were yearning for the advent of some strong man 
capable of rescuing their country from the chaotic state into 
which it had been allowed to drift. Boulanger arrived at the 
psychological moment ; the entire country welcomed him as the 
coming man. He arrived in the capital with brilliant credentials, 
made powerful friends, rose easily to the level of what appeared 
to be his high destinies. 

Georges Ernest Jean Marie Boulanger was born at Rennes on 
April 29, 1837, his father being French and his mother Welsh, 
He spent a certain period of his boyhood in a school at Brighton ; 
from there he was peremptorily removed for having mobilised a 
few comrades to throw several of his tormentors into a pond 
because they had called him a ‘ French frog.’ His father then 
placed him in a school at Nantes, where he continued his studies 
with.such success that a brilliant future was predicted for him. 
Quite early in life he had notified his intention of becoming a 
Marshal of France with the highest decorations, starting with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. When seventeen he entered the 
Military School of St. Cyr, where he strove to realise his ambition 
to become a great soldier. He passed out with a brilliant record 
in the annual movement, which was called ‘ The Promotion du 
Crimée.’ Count Dillon entered and left the school at the same 
time as his comrade. 

During his military career Boulanger served with distinction in 
the Far East, and enjoyed the privilege of being the youngest 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. Later he established a brilliant, 
record in Africa, where he was nicknamed by his soldiers ‘ le petit 
francais.’ Throughout the ‘terrible year’ he fought continu- — 
ously, and was severely wounded at an engagement near Paris. 
When the war ended he was regarded as one of the most brilliant 
surviving officers, for everywhere he had given proofs of courage, 
judgment, and an ardent patriotism. His dream was that France 
should be restored to her ancient proud position by regaining 
Alsace-Lorraine, thus revealing his strong sympathy with the 
secret aspirations of the entire nation at that time. Boulanger 
continued to attract special attention at the War Office ; when 
a military mission was decided upon to represent France in 
America the General was selected, and achieved such success that 
further promotion became almost a certainty. Finally he was 
appointed Minister of War, the people regarding his advent with 
special favour. While he did not remain long at that Ministry, 
le introduced many reforms for the soldiers’ benefit, doubled his 
popularity, inspired both people and army with fresh courage and 
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high hopes of a glorious future. ‘ Incidents’ with Germany were 
not rare ; Boulanger had to deal with one, and greatly impressed 
the country by the firm, dignified attitude he assumed towards 
the Germans—triumphant and even truculent. 

Who can wonder that the French people should have acquired 
the conviction that this brilliant general and statesman would 
prove the Man of Destiny, a precious national asset ?_ Press and 
public credited him with the ability and energy to restore order 
internally and even to reconquer for France her lost provinces. 
They adopted the slogan: ‘C’est Boulanger qu’il nous faut.’ 
During our electoral tournaments throughout France I noted that 
his popularity was amazing ; poets sang his praises, musicians 
composed hymns in his honour, the Press devoted to him and his 
campaigns daily attention, the cables of the world vibrated with 
interminable despatches recording his exploits and his triumphs. 
Wherever he went the people applauded him with frenzied 
enthusiasm : daily I saw men weep with joy at shaking him by 
the hand; women stormed his guard and kissed him with 
patriotic fervour ; his portrait was found in the cottages of the 
poor as in the mansions of the rich. At some Paris houses he 
was entertained as a monarch ; when he dined with the Duchesse 
d’Uzés she received him with royal ceremony ; instead of announc- 
ing ‘Madame La Duchesse est servie,’ the formula used was 
‘Monsieur le Général Boulanger est servi.’ At the most 
aristocratic houses in Paris the ladies were presented to the 
General, and curtseyed as to an emperor or prince of the blood. 
In London too, he treated on equal terms with the Comte de 
Paris, in an interview arranged by the Duchesse d’Uzés at the 
Hyde Park Hotel, where she was staying. One of the first 
invitations to dinner received by Boulanger when he arrived in 
London as an exile was from Lord Randolph Churchill—‘ to meet 
the Prince of Wales.’ Before that Boulanger had spent a joyous 
evening with the Prince at the famous Chat Noir, where Rodolphe 
de Salis, le gentilhomme cabaratier, had insisted upon treating the 
General en empereur, never addressing him without the prefix of 
‘Sire,’ much to the amusement of the Prince of Wales, who 
roared at some of the quips of de Salis. So did Lord Randolph 
Churchill. That was the most brilliant entertainment I ever had 
the privilege of witnessing in Paris. 

Altogether General Boulanger so much absorbed the attention of 
the country that he quite eclipsed not only the Ministers, but the 
President of the Republic himself. His popularity was strikingly 
demonstrated by the acclamations of Paris at the Fourteenth of 
July Review at Longchamps, a national function at which the 
General appeared at the head of a brilliant 4at-major, mounted on 
a superb black charger which excited general admiration. From 
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that day forth his popularity aroused the resentment and finally 
the fury of the Government clique, smarting from the open con- 
tempt of the crowd, inspired by the sensational revelations of the 
Press. Cries of ‘ A bas les voleurs ’ became frequent in Paris at 
that time. 

So much did the Ministers loathe and fear this popular favourite 
that they hoped for no peace or respite until the General had been 
crushed ; they denounced him as a danger to the Republic, a 
subsidised tool of the Monarchists. Charles Floquet, the Premier, 
insulted him and provoked a duel, in which the General slipped 
and sustained a wound in the throat, from which he speedily 
recovered. By intrigues they drove him from office, banished 
him to the provinces as head of an army corps at Clermont 
Ferrand. When he left the Gare de Lyon to take up his com- 
mand, 300,000 delirious Parisians swarmed around the station, 
blocked the line, and defied the repressive efforts of the police, 
many of the latter being secret Boulangists. Madly the crowd 
cheered, sang C’est Boulanger qu’il nous faut, and screamed 
‘A bas les voleurs’ (the Ministers). Had Boulanger been a 
reckless gambler, he might that day have placed himself at the 
head of a revolutionary movement which would probably have 
precipitated civil war. But, prudently, he made no sign, and his 
train was slowly extricated from the station and started towards 
Clermont Ferrand amid strident cries of ‘Il reviendra! I 
reviendra ! ’ 

However, the Ministers continued their persecution. He had 
not been long at Clermont Ferrand before they contrived to 
deprive him of his command, and even removed his name from 
the Army List, the pretext being ‘ Absence from his post without 
Ministerial sanction ’"—a monstrous punishment for such a trivial 
offence. But it served. Unfortunately for the Ministers, such 
furious persecution consolidated the popularity of their victim 
throughout the country, and even abroad. 

Some time before leaving the army Boulanger had achieved 
such wide popularity that patriotic admirers in eleven depart- 
ments had given him their votes at elections, as a protest against 
this Ministerial persecution. Soon after he left the War Office he 
was elected for a famous northern constituency, and made a 
triumphant entry into the Chamber of Deputies, acclaimed by a 
mighty crowd of admirers, singing En revenant de la Revue and 
La Marseillaise. France had definitely adopted him as a patriotic, 
successful general and coming statesman. 

At this stage of Boulanger’s career romance began to play a 
prominent part, for a millionairess, the Duchess d’ Uzés, furnished 
the funds for his elections, the first amount being exactly 1oool. 
Never did such a modest contribution ultimately generate equally 
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momentous results, for Boulanger, by legal constitutional action, 
brought France to the brink of a popular revolution. History 
must record that one woman furnished the financial basis of 
General Boulanger’s: political career; that another woman, his 
wife; destroyed his domestic happiness; while a third, his 
mistress, brought about his political collapse and even delibe- 
rately inspired him with ‘the will to die.’ Thus from the day 
that Boulanger started his campaign he was occupied by his 
complicated relations with three women—notably the Duchess, 
whose support was regarded as purely patriotic, impersonal, and 
absolutely disinterested. The French people appeared to accept 
her as a modern Joan of Arc, who, with her millions, aspired to do 
for France what the Inspired Maid had done for her by vision and 
faith. 

Quite marvellous was the mesiria with which Boulanger 
contrived to manceuvre in this triple campaign, bristling with 
difficulties, pitfalls, and personal struggles. The General had 
married in 1865, and before he was thirty, Mademoiselle Renouard,, 
a superstrict, bilious bourgeoise, narrowminded, Calvinistic. She 
regarded with suspicion the most innocent social pleasures. As. 
for sexual diversions—anathema! Her husband, gay, bon gargon,, 
the soul of sociability, took no pleasure in her interminable 
religious dissertations, was bored to the bone by the dismal 
dissertations of her religious cronies. Madame Boulanger was 
always moaning about her fate—and his—in the next world ; the 
General, young, ambitious, pleasure-loving, was eager for social 
and personal successes—anxious about his promotion and privi- 
leges here below. His domestic existence was so much cramped, 
so saturated with a sour puritanism, that a separation appeared 
inevitable. The occasion arrived when he became Minister of 
War; he had to assume this brilliant position while conscious 
that his wife was temperamentally unfit to play the part of a great 
lady on official occasions. He lived in a whirl of functions, 
receptions, banquets, all necessitating the presence of a gracious, 
tactful hostess. But she absolutely failed to rise to the level of 
her position and opportunities, and finally drifted right away 
from him, taking with her Marcelle and Heéléne, their two 
daughters. 

Who could wonder that Boulanger should have lived the life 
of a semi-detached bachelor while Minister of War? For his wife 
refused to divorce him, for reasons which can be surmised, given 
his temperament and opportunities. Thus, after a strenuous, 
penurious army career he frankly revelled in the gaieties of 
la vie Parisienne, responding gallantly, if somewhat cynically, to 
the adulation and incense of smart society. But not one of the 
beautiful Parisiennes, actresses or singers, not one of those rich 
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foreign beauties who pursued him as the reigning celebrity, really 
touched his heart—not even Mademoiselle Reichemberg, of the 
Comédie Francaise, although she called at the Ministry to ask for 
some favour for her son, then in the army. Certainly the worship 
of these brilliant society women flattered his vanity, but they did 
not make him ‘lose the north,’ as the boulevardiers say. He 
smiled, flirted, accepted the gifts the gods provided. But they 
all left his heart and soul intact. Now, history is there to prove 
that one woman frequently avenges women in general. When 
Marguerite de Bonnemain deliberately threw herself across his 
path Boulanger found in her not only an adorable mistress, 
but, pari passu, a tyrannical master, destined to dominate his 
entire life. 

The expression ‘deliberately’ appears justified, for Mar- 
guerite, excited by sensational Press publicity in prose, poetry 
and picture, succumbed to the glamour of Boulanger’s personality, 
so persistently idealised by brilliant journalists. In masterly 
fashion did she organise her campaign. She was divorced from 
her husband—‘ incompatibility of temperament.’ Here was a 
romantic, neurotic creature, a consumptive, whose vague @ l’dme 
kept her eternally on the rack—a prey to weird yearnings and 
impossible desires, some inspired by a morbid ambition. Already 
she was credited with several ‘ affaires,’ one with a handsome 
German princelet. Determined to know the idol of France, she 
implored a woman friend in Paris to arrange for her to meet him. 
A dinner was arranged; they met in luxurious surroundings. 
The star couturier of the Rue de la Paix created for her one of those 
‘stunning’ gowns which threw into high relief all this beauty’s 
charm of face and figure. Confident in her beauty, and in her 
sartorial perfection, Marguerite deployed all her forces of seduction, 
burning with a fierce determination to enthral this man of destiny. 
‘ Complete was her success ; the General succumbed to a veritable 
coup de foudre. In the army his wildest dreams of romance had 
not extended beyond a strapping vivandiére, or cabotine, and this 
vision of exotic beauty, arrayed in all the glories of Paris, mani- 
festly enamoured of his person, was a new sensation—compelling, 
irresistible. They parted, Marguerite with the glint of love and 
conquest in her eyes, her idol fascinated by those haunting eyes 
which revealed the ardour of her passion and a glimpse of Paradise 
which he had never before seen. His fate was sealed, his happi- 
ness complete. The next day Marguerite got photographed in 
her magic gown, and sent the best proof to the General with this 
dedication : 

Je t’adore. 
MARGUERITE. 


Such sublime audacity captivated the General, who gazed with 
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amorous emotion at this daring presentment of the woman who 
was so boldly casting at his feet her seductive beauty. Who can 
blame him if he forgot his puritanical, bourgeoise iceberg to 
worship this Peri of Paris, or failed to divine that this portrait 
was destined to be stained with his heart’s blood, shed for the love 
of her ? 

Frequently they met, but mysteriously, for secrecy was as 
indispensable as it was delicious to these ardent lovers, Georges 
saw in Marguerite a beautiful sorceress, endowed with a morbid, 
fatal style of beauty which appealed to his yearning for romance 
after an arid period of military poverty and a loveless, dismal 
marriage. In his eyes she appeared as a woman apart—pre- 
destined, as he himself then appeared to be. Marguerite shared 
this conviction ; for one day she said to me: ‘ Are we to-day 
playing another Nelson-Hamilton drama?’ My reply was 

ed: ‘ Assuredly, Madame. To-day you are writing a page 
of the History of France; Children of Destiny, your fame will 
endure as long as that of our two Constant Lovers.’ 

Dark, tall, and with a lovely skin and a finely developed 
figure, Marguerite had refined, aristocratic features and beauti- 
fully shaped hands, of which she was rather proud. And she had 
acharming manner ; coquettish, she courted admiration and was 
not averse from a mild flirtation. Paul Dérouléde, one of Bou- 
langer’s most influential supporters, president of the League of 
Patriots, some 400,000 strong, was among her most ardent admirers, 
and did not hesitate to reveal the fact to her. At her funeral his 
friends had great difficulty in preventing him throwing himself 
into her grave. Everybody that met her was struck by the 
haunting beauty of her eyes, the most expressive I ever saw in a 
woman. And I had seen Marguerite’s eyes glowing with the 
flame of love and blazing with the fury of passion. She was 
clever, alert in mind, with all the elegant manners and style of a 
Paris society woman—shallow, perhaps, to a point, but intensely 
interesting and alluring. Where her position with Boulanger was 
concerned she was as firm as a rock, and strong in her determina- 
tion to control and hold him unto death. With him she was 
usually submissive, loving; but to the acute observer she 
appeared still the master, whom her lover frequently consulted 
and to whom he could refuse nothing. For her he risked his 
command at Clermont Ferrand, for his ‘ absence without leave ’ 
resulted from his yearning to see her, knowing that she was ill 
in Paris. 

From the moment the two lovers met, Boulanger neglected 
smart society, devoted his leisure exclusively to Marguerite, 
could not live without her, suffered tortures during her absence, 
braved any risk to spend an hour or two in her company. With 
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characteristic energy and ardour he entered upon a political 
career, soon constituted a party, and achieved amazing successes 
both in Paris and in the provinces. Everywhere I saw him act 
with remarkable vigour ; he worked night and day, conducting 
his political, social, and other duties with military exactitude 
and a charming bonhomie which explained and developed his 
popularity. Genuine was his grief when he could not spare time 
to indite his daily letter to Marguerite, but only a short telegram, 
prepared by me with a few hints from him between two interviews, 
These telegrams were sent to a trustworthy friend in Paris and 
secretly delivered to Marguerite, who addressed all hers to me. 
Boulanger imagined that this system would baffle the Govern- 
ment, but I said the Cabinet Noir was working night and day, 
and the Ministers usually read all telegrams for or from him before 
he or Marguerite could see them. On one occasion the Govern- 
ment published decoded copies of some of Boulanger’s political 
telegrams, one of which I had myself put into code. 

At certain intervals the lovers stole away together to Spain, 
Morocco, Royat or other remote region, where they could live in 
quietude and solitude, far from the daily whirl in which the 
General usually lived—brief, ecstatic visions of happiness, for 
politics soon claimed him all over the country. According to 
La Belle Meuniére of Royat, who was in their confidence, and 
published their conversations, Boulanger was so infatuated with 
Marguerite that he told this woman : ‘ I love her so much that if 
she asked me at this moment to put a revolver to my head and 
fire I would obey her—like a soldier.’ When the General was 
wounded in a duel and was being nursed by the Countess Dillon 
at her Neuily residence Marguerite suddenly arrived in his room. 
Quite bluntly the patient said to his devoted hostess : ‘ Go away. 
I want to be alone with Marguerite.’ When travelling, the 
arrivai of each letter from his mistress always put him into a fever, 
and he postponed everything to read it in private. 

The zenith of Boulanger’s political career was attained on 
Sunday, January 27, 1890, when he was elected as deputy for 
Paris by a splendid majority. The electoral meetings in every 
quarter of Paris were stormy in the extreme ; each political hall 
became a field of battle, bludgeons and even revolvers being freely 
flourished. The war of posters was terrific: they were ordered 
by the hundred thousand on both sides; two armies of bill- 
stickers fought with fury. It was really a fight between the 
General and the Government, the latter utilising every means of 
defeating this formidable foe. When election day arrived 
Boulanger and his friends met at the famous Restaurant Durand, 
in the Madeleine quarter, to receive the results. Before eleven 
o’clock the iron doors of the restaurant had to be closed and 
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barred, so great was the pressure of the throng. Outside there 
was a surging, shouting, singing crowd of 250,000, delirious with 
electoral fever. The commissaire de police was in that crowd in 
private clothes with a warrant to arrest Boulanger in his pocket 
in case of disorder. But could he have executed it? He knew 
his men were ardent Boulangists; that it would have been 
dangerous to mobilise them to arrest the General, for they might 
have refused. Had Boulanger issued from the restaurant sup- 
ported by a few stalwart friends, it is probable that the police 
would have taken the head of a triumphal procession to the 
Elysée and that the crowd would have there maintained him 
against the strongest force. 

At that fateful hour Boulangism had reached its apogée ; the 
moment for decisive, virile action had arrived. The future of 
France was trembling in the balance. At one minute past twelve 
Henri de Rochefort, the famous journalist and a strong supporter 
of Boulanger, took out his watch and said to us: ‘ Minuit cinq : 
depuis cinq minutes Boulanger a perdu la partie.’ Whether the 
General heard this or not I cannot say. But soon afterwards he 
decided to retire ; a way was fought for by supporters through 
the delirious crowd ; he stepped into his carriage and was driven 
off towards the Champs Elysées. Within a few minutes he was 
discussing the events of the evening with Madame de Bonnemain, 
who had, as usual, remained in obscurity during this historic 
evening. They were not many yards from the Elysée Palace, 
where the President was anxiously awaiting events. Around 
Boulanger that evening were shrewd partisans who favoured a 
vigorous policy, while others advised: ‘Go slowly ; triumph is 
certain.’ This latter policy was secretly favoured by the General 
himself, who had always felt, and even expressed, an invincible 
horror of extra-legal action, obsessed by his long respect for rigid 
discipline—convinced that the citadel would fall without battering 
ram ; that, in a word, the people themselves would elevate him 
to power by normal, constitutional means. Fatal error. But— 
at the back of Boulanger’s mind were two considerations ° 
(t) Nosurrender of power would be made by the reigning Ministers 
without a tremendous struggle, in which they would control all 
the principal forces ; (2) suppose this struggle should result in 
civil war and that Germany determined to intervene in order to 
resume and complete the work of 1870? Grave considerations, 
destined to produce a powerful, deterrent effect on a man of 
Boulanger’s temperament and training. 

This period constituted really the turning point in the love 
affairs of Boulanger and Marguerite de Bonnemain. So long as 
she had been inspired by the prospect of marriage with Boulanger 
she remained patient, trustful, happy. For he had promised to 
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get a divorce—she had already got hers. But his wife resisted ; the 
Pope had refused a dispensation ; Marguerite’s fondest dreams 
were shattered. Then followed another cruel blow. She was 
aware that her lover was brought into frequent contact with the 
Duchess d’Uzés for political purposes, but she without any grounds 
ascribed their friendship to some more intimate sentiment. 
Marguerite, jealous, tortured, was so soul-stricken that she even 
meditated flight and suicide. Finally she tempted the General to 
leave Paris for Brussels, and they travelled as Monsieur and 
Madame Bruno. Weakly, the General had yielded, regardless of 
his momentous political commitments. But the Duchess d’Uzés 
persuaded Count Dillon to go to Brussels and bring him back. 
Marguerite wept, pleaded and even threatened, but the Count 
sternly insisted that Boulanger should return to resume his 
leadership in France, and the General felt compelled to acquiesce. 
Not very long after that there were rumours of a threatened arrest 
and prosecution of Boulanger, Dillon, and Rochefort, the three 
prominent members of the party. I myself was warned of this by 
two highly placed Government functionaries and a naval officer 
with official relations who was an ardent Boulangist. Then 
Boulanger was warned by a secret agent, who, finding that he did 
not believe him, exhibited the next day a warrant for his arrest, 
ready for execution. Marguerite was delighted, and implored 
Boulanger to flee at once. But he insisted upon consulting Count 
Dillon, and the latter arranged that the General, Rochefort, and 
himself should retire to Brussels to await events. 

The next evening the General and Marguerite travelled to that 
city at one end of the evening mail, while Count and Countess 
Dillon and myself were at the other. The two parties did not 
meet at the Paris station. Should we all be arrested at the 
frontier? Arrived there, I got out, strolled about, on the alert 
for any surprise. However, nothing happened, and we arrived in 
Brussels to find that Rochefort and Marguerite de Vervoort had 
already arrived in Brussels, where Rochefort had often spent his 
time in exile. There was a legend current in Paris, where I arrived 
again within a few hours, that when Constans, the Minister of 
the Interior, was apprised by the prefect of police, who had 
‘ shadowed ’ the entire party in the train, that Boulanger had 
crossed the frontier, he exclaimed: ‘Excellent, Boulanger is 
dead!’ Shrewd diagnosis. 

But the French Government, vindictive, eager to embarrass 
Boulanger and his friends, persuaded the Belgian Government to 
‘ invite the General to cross the Channel.’ This mission was ful- 
filled with rare courtesy and consideration by the chief of police on 
behalf of the Government. The General and his friends decided 
upon an immediate departure for London, although Marguerite 
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de Bonnemain was seriously ill and had to be left in Brussels. She 
was subsequently escorted to London by one of the General’s 
military friends and rejoined him. In London this unfortunate 
lady found herself more isolated than ever—in a strange land, 
knowing nothing of the language, having no friends and in an 
alarming state of health. Perhaps her most poignant sorrow was 
that her lover was free to go into society, being inundated with 
invitations, after Lord Randolph Churchill had invited General 
Boulanger and Count Dillon to dinner to meet the Prince of Wales. 
For obvious reasons she could not accompany the General into 
society, and thus remained—a prisoner, isolated, wretched. She 
knew that the General could meet the Duchess every time the 
latter came to London, and fretted because he was too busy to 
devote himself exclusively to his mistress as in the past. To me 
she often recounted her miseries: how she hated the climate, 
the curious English customs, and the crowds of strange people 
hovering around Boulanger. On the other hand, I gathered 
from the General’s changed manner that he was depressed by 
this necessity to nurse a sick, neurotic woman, whose temper was 
exacerbated by a chronic, racking cough, while he was in the 
whirl of a political campaign upon which depended the future 
of France—and his own. I even heard that he had complained 
to Count Dillon of his house ‘ smelling like a hospital ward,’ 
littered with bottles, bandages, and other medical adjuncts. 
This brilliant General, formerly all smiles and affability, became 
snappy, ill-tempered, prone to sudden fits of rage, followed by 


‘periods of depression. For the campaign was going badly—a 


pessimistic foreboding prevailed in the Boulangist ranks. Exile 
had done its dread work among the mercurial Frenchmen ! 

Meantime, nobody outside Boulanger’s circle had cognisance 
of the terrific duel being fought in Portland Place over his return 
to Paris to face the elections. Marguerite, alone, was opposing 
Boulanger, Count Dillon, the Comte de Paris, the Bonapartists, 
the Royalist leaders in Paris, and the Republicans in both Paris 
and London. All these were eager for the return of the General, 
and were valiantly supported by the Duchess d’Uzés, conscious 
that such return was indispensable. Yet this frail, suffering, but 
strong-willed mistress of Boulanger was determined that her lover 
should not return to France, despite the fact that she, personally, 
was dying to return home. Thus the daily scenes that marked 
this struggle were painful to witness, for they connoted all the 
elements of a tragic dénouement for a campaign that had started 
so brilliantly. 

‘I prefer my happiness to his reputation,’ said Marguerite. 
‘The Duchess got him back once, but she cannot do it again. I 
intend to keep him for myself alone. This is not heroic or 
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altruistic ; but itishuman.’ And shesucceeded. Thus at a critica} 
moment there was a midnight meeting at the Langham Hotel, 
at which the General, Count Dillon, the Duchess d’Uzés, and the 
principal Conservative leaders discussed the question with the 
General of his return to Paris just before the elections. All con- 
cerned pleaded with him that his defection must ruin the cause, 
tarnish his honour, nullify all their patriotic and, so far, successful 
efforts, leave France still in the hands of swindling politicians. The 
General, visibly affected, almost to tears, finally promised to 
return. His friends, jubilant, left the meeting certain that they 
had triumphed. Alas! At the very moment of taking this virile 
resolution the tortured lover suddenly realised that Marguerite 
was waiting in her brougham at the door of the hotel, sick unto 
death, coughing raucously, pending the result of this conference, 
fraught with such vital import for her as for the General. Yet— 
she felt that she would still have the last word. What happened when 
the lovers reached home ? I gathered from Marguerite that there 
was a tragic scene—alternately she wept, cajoled, prayed, and even 
threatened suicide. Knowing that this was her last battle for the 
retention of her lover—which meant for her own life—this 
amazing woman finally dominated the spirit of the distracted 
General. When she retired to her room—exhausted, panting, 
coughing—she was able, after all, to comfort herself with the 
conviction that she had triumphed. A tragic victory ! 

The next morning Dillon was notified by Boulanger, in irre- 
vocable terms, that he would not return to Paris—this despite 
the solemn promise made a few short hours before. I heard after- 
wards—but cannot guarantee the statement, for I was just then 
in Paris—that the Duchess d’Uzés, indignant, hastened to the 
General to make still another effort to save his honour and the 
cause. She deployed all her eloquence, all her fervent patriotism, 
to persuade him, said my informant, almost going down on her 
knees, to implore the General to keep his word and save his 
honour. Just as she was making her most impassioned appeal, 
Marguerite, furious, dishevelled, rushed into the room and hissed : 
‘ Georges, pay no attention to this creature!’ Interrupted by a 
frightful spasm of coughing, the unhappy woman suddenly paused. 
Then, panting, pallid, with fury in her eyes, she gasped: ‘ They 
want you to be killed!’ Then the eyes of the two women met— 
the mistress trembling with fury and blind jealousy. The Duchess, 
terrified by such a tragic apparition, inspired by generous pity 
and sympathy for this dying woman, beat a hasty retreat. 

That same day Arthur Meyer, editor of Le Gaulois—the con- 
fidential adviser of the Duchess d’Uzés, a man who had played a 
very prominent part in the Boulangist campaign from start to 
finish—made a personal appeal to the General. The latter flew 
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. into a violent rage, asserting that Meyer and his Royalist friends 


were conspiring to provoke his destruction. In frenzied accents 
he shouted : ‘ Nothing can change my decision. If the Almighty 
Himself descended on earth, He could not prevail upon me to 
return to Paris!’ From that moment the leaders could nourish 
no further illusions. The die was cast—the movement was killed ; 
the High Court had condemned Boulanger, Count Dillon, and 
Henri de Rochefort for treason in their absence. 

First squalid, then tragic, was the sequel of this politico- 
passional romance, which had kept France, and even Europe, in 
a ferment for several years. The General, unable to maintain his 
luxurious existence in London with his own resources, retired to 
Jersey. Thus Marguerite had at last attained the summit of her 
ambition. For she had estranged the General from his friends, 
removed him from the Duchess d’Uzés, kept him away from 
his wife, and realised her darling dream of enfin, seuls! But 
the poor, suffering creature soon discovered that a brilliant lover 
living in luxury, with the prospect of becoming dictator of 
France, was quite a different personage from the soured, defeated 
politician with limited financial resources and outlawed by the 
High Court. Certainly they had secured their solitude a deux. 
But how could the luxury-loving General help forgetting the 
excitement and adulation of his former existence, the idolatry 
of the crowd, the incense of the Press, the deference of the 
dite of French society who had treated him as a coming 
monarch, the devoted loyalty of his friends ? or reflecting that 
without Marguerite he might have returned to Paris with fair 
hopes of achieving the political success for which they had all 
worked so hard and made so many sacrifices ? He spent his time 
dreaming, reading, writing, probably asking himself whether he 
had not sacrificed a brilliant destiny for the sake of an amorous 
adventure—with its sordid, unsavoury accompaniments. For he 
had observed a startling change in Marguerite since the day she 
had fascinated him by her physical beauty, her rare accomplish- 
ments, and those haunting eyes gleaming with passion for him. 
She became more pallid than ever, haggard and angular, never 
ceased to cough night or day, had grown depressed, moody. Her 
successive sorrows had dulled those lustrous eyes, now darkened 
by ominous circles. 

Their monotonous life engendered in both a cruel, brooding 
melancholy. Boulanger’s spirits drooped below zero ; Marguerite, 
conscious that all her dreams of happiness in a glorious future had 
been irrevocably shattered, lost her hold on life. Hoping to create 
a diversion, Boulanger proposed his third and final pilgrimage to 
Brussels. But Marguerite’s malady was physico-mental—too 
serious for alleviation by any external surroundings. This fierce 
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struggle for her lover had so exhausted her, body and soul, that 
she could no longer enjoy her ‘triumph.’ Boulanger, heart- 
broken, helpless, realised that he was about to lose her. . Thus in 
July 1891 she died in his arms, sounding with her last breath 
the death-knell of her lover. For, always superstitious, she had 
already asserted that he was destined to die a violent death—a 
prediction too soon to be confirmed. On her gravestone Boulanger 
scratched these words : 


A bientét, Marguerite. 


At her funeral his friends found him a changed man, looking 
old, grey, spiritless, subject to nervous, jerky movements and fits 
of depression. Those who had known him at the apogée of his 
career were affected unto tears. Could this dejected, hopeless 
figure be the superb, smiling General of the famous revue and the 
black charger ? 

What had Boulanger to live for? The Comte de Paris 
offered him a generous pension to enable him to maintain his 
dignified position in France or in Italy ; Count Dillon implored 
him to accept a villa he had in Italy, undertaking to make every 
arrangement for his comfort in his grief. Boulanger could have 
earned an enormous sum by lecturing in America. But he saw, 
night or day, nothing but Marguerite’s haunting face ; brooding 
with a sort of pleasurable persistence, he lived in spirit with his 
departed lover, until the strain was too great and he could no 
longer live without her. Paul Dérouléde, a bosom friend, found 
among his papers this note: ‘I die because I can no longer bear 
my grief—grief against which I have struggled, but in vain.’ 

Then came the end. Over Marguerite’s grave, in the little 
cemetery of Ixelles, a suburb of Brussels, a sudden shot was 
heard—Boulanger had confirmed Marguerite’s prediction of his 
violent death. The famous ‘ Je ?’adore’ portrait, which she 
had sent him the day following their first romantic meeting, 
was found in his bosom stained with blood gushing from his 
heart. 

The national renown of this gallant soldier and constant lover 
had been consecrated, if not actually established, on that historic 
Fourteenth of July when he caracoled at Longchamps, at the 
head of his army on a superb black charger, amid the delirious 
acclamations of the crowd and the joyous crash of La Marseillaise. — 
The entire nation hailed that day the renaissance of France, 
initiated by one who then appeared as a Man of Destiny. This 
marked his first step on the road to power and fame. His 
black charger became for France a symbol of Hope and Coming 
Triumph. 

As he was proceeding along his via dolorosa, resolved to ter- 
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minate, by his own hand, his love-tortured existence, he had to 
pass a humble tavern displaying this sign, hanging from a post : 
THE BLACK HORSE. 


From the Black Horse of Longchamps to the Black Horse of 
Ixelles ! And how strangely it epitomised Boulanger’s romantic 
odyssey. In France, even to-day, there are men and women of 
the Boulangist period who still cherish in their hearts the souvenir 
of the man who had, by his courage and energy, inspired despairing 
France with renewed faith in her destiny and, by his tragic 
constancy, conquered his place among the Great Lovers of 


History. 
ROLAND BELFORT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE MINER’S HOME.’ 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 


S1r,—The article by Mrs. D. L. Murray under the above title in 
your January issue will excite the sympathy of your readers, and doubtless 
it was meant to do so at a time when national efforts are being made to 
secure the expression of that sympathy in a tangible form. 

I should not, therefore, refer to the article were it not that, certainly 
in its concluding passages, and more or less definitely throughout, it appears 
to impute the blame for the present condition of the coalfields to those 
who are generally described as the ‘ coal-owners.’ Mrs. Murray speaks 
of the ‘ dead expenses’ of rents, royalties, and directors’ fees as if rents 
and directors’ fees were unknown in any other industry. Directors’ fees 
in the coal industry amount, as a matter of fact, and as was shown to the 
Royal Commission, to less than one halfpenny per ton. And even the 
Labour Party does not propose to abolish royalties, but only to transfer 
the receipt of them from their present owners to the State. 

Mrs. Murray’s picture of the miner’s home should not be taken as 
typical, although it may be typical of certain areas in certain coalfields in 
a period of unexampled difficulty and depression. But the most remark- 
able omission from her article is any reference to the main causes of that 
depression—the lack of demand in Continental countries for British coal, 
the permanent increase in the numbers registered as mine-workers owing 
to the retention of those men who came into the industry during and 
immediately after the war, and the stoppage of 1926. 

It was the definite policy of the Miners’ Federation to retain as ‘ miners’ 
those who came in during the war, although they increased by about 
150,000 the number of men who produced the record output of 1913. 

Further, during the stoppage of 1926 the men were advised, and as 
long as possible compelled, to resist ‘ a penny off the pay or a second on 
the day,’ although the Royal Commission had warned the country that 
the wages of 1924 were uneconomic and unjustifiable, that ‘ a disaster was 
impending over the industry,’ and that by a reduction in working costs 
through the revision of wages, ‘ and in that way alone,’ could the disaster 
be averted. And we have it on the authority of the General Council of 
the Trade Union Congress that, on the admission of the miners’ leaders 
themselves, ‘ the adoption of their slogan would have meant the immediate 
throwing out of work of some 300,000 mine-workers by the closing of 
uneconomic mines.’ 

Wages would certainly have been reduced under the owners’ proposals 
made before the stoppage in 1926. The miners would undoubtedly have 
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had a difficult time, but all the terrible consequences of the stoppage 
would not have followed. The men’s savings would not have been dissi- 
pated ; our export trade would not have been presented to our competitors 
for seven months; our other industries would not have been hampered 
and set back by the high price of coal and the difficulty of obtaining it, 
with inevitable reactions on the coal trade itself, thus making a bad state 
of things far worse. 

Mrs. Murray has drawn a terrible picture, and has doubtless done so 
for a charitable purpose, but the picture so drawn cannot be accepted as a 
fair and true representation unless the causes contributory to the present 
position are fairly and truly stated. 

Yours faithfully, 
PHILIP GEE. 

5, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2, 

January 22, 1929. 


‘ SLAUGHTER-HOUSE REFORM’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


S1r,—Permit me to reply briefly to Mr. Emanuel’s criticism of my 
remarks on the method of Jewish slaughter. He asserts that the Report 
of the Admiralty Committee (1904) is ‘ hopelessly out of date.’ If the 
method of Jewish slaughter has changed since that date, will Mr. Emanuel 
be good enough to say what these changes have been ? If, on the contrary, 
the system has not changed, then it is merely throwing dust in the eyes of 
your readers to insinuate that the Report is out of date. 

Mr. Emanuel also says that ‘ Witnesses, who desired to testify as to 
what they knew about it, were stopped by him’ (the chairman). I will take 
one example, which makes this clear : 

‘ (986) CuairnMAN (to Mr. John Colam, a skilled witness with long 
experience). ‘‘ Have you anything further to say on the subject of 
slaughtering cattle ?” 

‘Mr. Coram. “ Do you mean the Jewish method ? ”’ 

* (987) CHAIRMAN. “ No, we are not going into that really. I think we are 
all agreed that it isacruel method. I presume you are of that opinion ?” 

‘Mr. Cotam. “ Yes, I am sorry to say I am; I should like to be of 
another opinion, if I could, because I do not want to have the appearance of 
being intolerant, but it really is so”’’ 

The words in italics were not given by Mr. Emanuel; and the omission 
was both surprising and regrettable. Your readers may now see what his 
(Mr. Colam’s) opinion was, and they will wonder how Mr. Emanuel could 
possibly assert that the witness was ‘ stopped ’ by the chairman. 

The Committee, far from trying to stifle discussion on this subject, 
asked the president of the Shechita Board no less than seventy-two 
questions in addition to the information they received from other wit- 
nesses, and certain of the Committee, together with the two eminent 
physiologists who gave expert advice, saw a number of beasts killed in the 
Jewish way. 

The president of the Shechita Board presumably made out the best 
possible case for the Jewish method ; nevertheless he said in answer to 
questions 1845-1847 and 1857-1859 (Minutes of Evidence) that he had 
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himself offered a prize of about 200/. for an anesthetic that could be used § button 
in connexion with Jewish slaughter. To quote his own words: ‘ We would § war to 
be only too delighted if we could find something of the kind.’ Sur 
Why did the president also speak of putting down indiarubber pave securit 
ments (1803-1807 and 1868-1871) on which to ‘ cast’ the cattle unleg As. 
the casting of cattle without such pavements be a barbarous and prevent. whethe 
able cruelty ? And can Mr. Emanuel tell us of a single slaughter-house seems | 
where such pavements are, even now, in general use ? Or is the Admiralty militar 
Report of 1904 by no means the only thing which is ‘ hopelessly out of tional 
date’? carryit 
Mr. Emanuel says that nobody has answered the ‘ challenge’ of Pro- delaye 
fessor L. Hill and Mr. Openshaw. Does he not know the valuable reply ; 
by Professor R. G. Linton, of the Royal Dick Veterinary College, Edin- 
burgh ? 
In conclusion, I should say we are all (Jew and Gentile) equally cul- 
pable with regard to the shocking places running with blood into which 
live animals are frequently dragged for slaughter, and that the tradi- 
tional Gentile method of killing sheep and pigs leaves much to be desired 
on the score of humanity. Su 
I much regret a slip in my article regarding the two models of slaughter- Chann 
houses designed by Stephen Ayling, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. It was the one made the sc 
for the Model Abattoir Society that was shown at Wembley, not that _ 
belonging to the Animal Defence Society. advoc 
Yours, etc., that | 
LETTICE MACNAGHTEN. r. 
is rece 
passe! 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sir,—Your editorial article on ‘ A Channel Tunnel’ in the January 
number of this Review offers a salutary check to the flood of irresponsible 
clamour in favour of a project which has been definitely turned down by 


successive Governments. tinen, 

Your article recapitulates the military objections to the tunnel which hard 
have been raised on every occasion when the subject has been mooted, (2 
but there is one consideration which has not been touched upon, although Our . 
it is equal in importance to that of military security: I refer to the con- sider 
sideration of our food supply and the manner in which it will be affected able. 
by the building of the tunnel. It will be affected vitally in two ways: whicl 

(1) The existence of the tunnel will be used as an argument for saving than 
on our naval expenditure, with the result that when the tunnel is put out and 
of action in war-time (a) by ourselves as a military precaution, or (6) by if on 
an enemy as a war blockade measure, we should have wholly inadequate agalr 
protection for our overseas (super-marine) communications with the The : 
Continent. 7,00¢ 

(z) The success of the submarine transport of goods and passengers prob 
would be the direct measure of the decay of our splendidly organised cross- that 
Channel sea service, with its ample fleet and well-equipped harbour ser- a 


vices. When the tunnel service becomes well established and practically 
supersedes the boat service, we shall not be able ‘ by merely pressing 4 
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button ’ to re-establish a service which will be urgently required in time of 
war to feed our people. 

Surely this consideration is quite as important as that of military 

ity ? 
As lemnetin the financial aspect of the scheme, it is a matter of opinion 
whether it can be made to pay commercially; the burden of evidence 
seems to be against it. But there is no doubt that it would involve heavy 
military expenditure, and it seems opportune to suggest that any addi- 
tional expenditure on armaments could more profitably be devoted to 
carrying out our approved naval programme, which is being dangerously 
delayed for reasons of economy. 
Yours, etc., 
F. G. STONE. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sir,—I have read with much interest your admirable article ‘A 
Channel Tunnel.’ Nearly all the daily papers are now actively supporting 
the scheme, and, although I have written to several of these papers, it 
appears that they are determined to discourage all except those who 
advocate a tunnel; and I feel convinced that the general public believe 
that there is no real case against the scheme. I therefore venture to 
enlarge upon and bring forward a few more points. 

(1) Passenger Traffic.—The chairman of the Channel Tunnel Company 
isrecently reported as having said that he is convinced that the increase in 
passenger traffic would not be in hundreds of thousands, but in millions. 
[agree with him, for the Continent does offer us very real attrac- 
tions, with a better climate, cheaper and better hotels, gambling tables, 
and less trammelled restrictions ; but I would add that the proportion of 
passengers travelling to these shores, except our own people returning, 
would be very small (perhaps 1 in 10). The net result would be that 
millions upon millions of new money would annually go to our near Con- 
tinental neighbours. This, of course, would hit our holiday resorts very 
hard and would swell the ranks of our unemployed. 

(2) Tvade.—I fail to see that a tunnel would materially help our trade. 
Our export trade to the near Continent is not large. I, however, do con- 
sider that there would be an increase in our imports, which is not so desir- 
able. Undoubtedly a blow would be struck at our seaborne carrying trade, 
which is very vital to us. One advocate of a tunnel says that not more 
than 1 per cent. of our exports and imports could travel by a tunnel, 
and he infers that 1 per cent. is a mere bagatelle. (I might here add that 
if once the principle of a Channel Tunnel is allowed there would be nothing 
against several tunnels being constructed to take any amount of traffic.) 
The figure 1 per cent. always looks small, but when he admits it represents 
7,000,000 tons of goods it makes one pause: of this 7,000,000 tons we now 
probably carry the greater part in British ships ; but one must not imagine 
that it is simply a question of losing the carrying trade between the ports 
of, say, Calais and Dover, but, what would be a much more serious loss, 
between, say, Mediterranean ports and England. With a tunnel much of 
such goods would go across the Continent by rail, our share in the freightage 
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being only half of a tunnel due, which would be a poor exchange for t 
freightage now earned. Would this help our unemployed ? i 

(3) Defence.—Surely no one can take Sir William Bull‘s methods | 
blocking a tunnel seriously ? In each case the tunnel could be recon 
tioned in a few days. He seems to have taken it for granted that: 
tunnel would be seized by enemy troops being rushed through. 7 
alone would hardly be tried. Troops would probably be landed by 
planes (which even now can land vertically), seize the tunnel, and 
the necessary repairs reinforcements would be railed through. In the'pg 
it has never been the difficulty of landing troops that has deterred” 
enemies ; but keeping them supplied when landed has been the unsolya 
problem. a 

The ‘ button ’ system has been much discussed ; with a united count 
theoretically this might work, but with the uncertain political outlook ¢ 
this country I fear the authority in charge might be placed in a 
awkward position. What if an anti-war party were in power ? d 

It has been asked, Why does not France fear the defence of a tunnel 
France keeps a large standing army. We do not. 

Yours faithfully, d 

i Abe Jessor.@ 


ee 

Communications should be addressed to the Editor of th mi. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Stred, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. & 
Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No™ 
anonymous contribution is published. 








